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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


A STUDENTS DIARY......LETTER WRITING. 


Wer are often told that we may 
read an author’s character in his 
works, and that ofall modes of com- 
position, letter writing is the most 
characteristic and descriptive. Are 
these assertions true? In whatde- 
gree and respect are they true? 
It is plain enough that books and 
letters are sufficient,’ and indeed, 
the only proofs of a capacity for 
writing books and letters, but this 
seems tobe all that they prove. They 
seem to let in ‘but little light upon 
the actual deportment of the writer, 
upon his temper, his favourite pur- 
suits, and his habits of talking and 
conversing. 

I am Jed to these remarks by 
reading over the letters of my de- 
ceased friend W....... What a 
difference between his actual de- 
portment and any notion of that 
deportment to be collected by a 
stranger, from his letters. His let- 
ters tome are as unreserved and 
confidential as letters can be, yét 
they form:e picture totally the re- 
verse of his conversation and his 


conduct. He had no small portion 
of wit, and this power was in in- 
cessant exercise in company. He 
could very seldom be prevailed upon 
to discuss any subject soberly, to 
reason or to speculate, or to moral- 
ize, but his whole social life was one 
invariable effort to be witty, to ex- 
cite laughter: some good thing was 
forever in his mouth, and like all 
men who are habitually witty, he 
wasnine times out of ten, extremely 
trite and dull, yet this man, the 
moment he took up the pen to write 
a letter or essay, forgot all his 
mirth and jest, and became pensive, 
sentimental, and poetical, ‘To hear 
him talk, one would think he never 
had a serious moment in his life.... 
He literally sung himself to sleep 
and awoke in a burst of laughter. 
To see the effusions of his pen, — 
oné would imagine that he was a 
stranger to smiles, that he was 
forever steeped in tears and wrap- 
ped in melancholy,. 

In this, there was nothing that 
deserved to be called affectation or 
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hypocrisy, since he og gman 
ity with those with whom he was 
occasionally in the habitof convers- 
ing; and his tongue regaled them 
with unceasing jests, with just as 
much facility-as his pen saddened 
them with its austerity or meited 
them with its pathos. " 

His sonnets and letters talk al- 
most altogether of love, and on this 
topic, no Petrarch was ever more 
refined, tender and pathetic. The 
youth was forever in love, and was 
all impassioned .eloquence ‘at the 
feet of an adored fair one; but his 
love was merely the exuberance of 
health and an ardent constitution. 
Cansequently his devotion was al- 
ways bestowed upon the present 
object, and never stood in the way 
of the most licentious indulgences. 

After receiving aletier fullof the 
mest doleful eulogies of some divine 
but refractory creature, and hinting 
at his resciutions to “ shake off the 
yoke of inauspicious stars,’’ I have 
hastened to his chambers toconsole 
him, and found him at a log-table, 
presiding with marks of infinite 
satisfaction, and keeping the motly 
crew that surrounded him inacon- 
stant war. Such was my friend, 
and such were hisletters ; histongve 
and his pen, his actions and his 
written speculations were as oppo- 
site to each other as the poles. 

Perhaps, indeed, this case may 
be deemed an exception to general 
rules. There is another remarka- 
bie instance, however, to the same” 
effect in the letters lately published 
of the poet Cowper. They are 
almost all of them, to a certain 
dezree, lively and witty. On one 

occasion, he appears conscious of 
this inconsistency and alludes with 
some surprize to the opposition be- 
tween the sprightly tenor of his 
letters, and the dreadful gloom of 
his thoughts. 

A man may counterfeit senti- 
ments and feelings with more suc- 


_cess in letters than in discourse, and 


though it chould seem that letters, 
when written withont any motives 
to deceive, afford a pretty accurate 
eriterton of character, yet we cer- 
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tainly meet with many instances of 
men who write and talk under the 
‘dominion of habits and feelings dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, 
and as a rains discourse is often at 
variance with his actions, so it 
oftener happens that his letters are 
at variance with both his actions 
and his discourse. 
= 
ON OWHYHEE MAN. 

I have just been conversing with 
a og Apel who has spent all his 
life in long voyages. He has been 
regaling me with a very amusing 
accountof his residence in Otahcite. 
The novelty andelegance oi Cook’s, 
or rather of Hawkesworth’s de- 
scription of this island, has given 
it the same kind of celebrity, which 
the same circumstances had previ- 
ously conferred upon Tinian and 
Juan Fernandez. . Eloquent and oe 
circumstantial as Hawkesworth’s %§ 
narration is, confess myself much 
better pleased, and much more ac-... 
cufately informed by this talk with 
my iriend the captain ; he is very ob- 
ligingly communicative, hisdescrip- 
tions are connected with the story 
cfhis personaladventures, and being 
at hand to answer ail questions, his 
inteLligence.exactly mects my curi- 
osity. 

After a good deal.of talk he told 
me he would shew me a curiosity, 
and immediately called “ James 
Cook,” intothecabin. A man im- 
mediately made his appearance, 
about thirty years of age, of a mid- 
dle stature, and femarkably athletic 
in his make: he had a face full of 
smiles and good humour, and every 
air and moticn bespoke those feel- 
ings that flow from exuberant health 
and a total exemption from care... 
His.complexion was nearly the same 
with that of an American Indian, 
and his hair, face, and figure, led 
me to suppose when I first glanced 
roy eve at him, that he wasone of 
our own aboriginals. 

This man, the captain informed 
me, Was.a native of Owhyhee. He 











































* Ship Commerce, Ray, from Am- 
sterdam, 
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HAPPINESS. 


was present when a child, at the 
death of Captain Cook, hod that 
extraordinary event had made an 
indeliable impression on his memo- 
ry; he was onc of a group of wo- 
menand children, who stood aivof, 
spectators of the fray. 

In answer to my inquiries, the 
Captain told me, that tnis man and 
another he had taken cu board froin 
another ship at sea: on what terms 
or with what motives they leittheir 
native country was not explained, 
but this one (he shortiv after parted 
with the other) hasbeen the mirror 
of good nature, cheerfulness and 
fidelity ever since. He has never 
betrayed the slightest uneasiness at 
his situation, nor expressed the 
least desire to return. His country 
and ali its concerns are to him like 
the dreain of infancy ; they are sel- 
dom calied back to remembrance, 
and appear to produce no emotion 
when they are remembered. 

He made his appearance last 
winter on the New-York Theatre, 
in a drama, exhibiting the death of 
Captain Cook, and displayed with 
great applause, the peculiar dress, 
weapons, and exercises of his coun- 
try....Here was an actor, such as 
falls to the lot of but few Managers 
to obtain. 

If it be a blessing to enjoy perfect 
health, a chearful temper, an affec- 
mens ate heart, and a robust irame, 

“ James Cook’ ’ deserves to be en- 
vied. His understandingdoes not 
appear to be an improveale one. 
He has more resemblance to Omai 
than te Prince Leboo, and joins the 
dociiity of aclili to the vigoulP of a 
mat. 

On beard of this ship, two hun- 
dred and fiity persons have resided 
four months, and traversed three 
thousand miles of ocean; they are 
of all ages and sexes; many have 
been born on board: yet they all 
have enjoyed, within such narrow 
compass, with the recollections of 
an home forever abandoned, qud 
with the prospect of years of ser- 
vitude to unknown masters in 2 
strange land, as much checriuiness, 
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and more health than probably has 
ever fallen to the lot of@he same 
number of men in any situation for 
the periced. 

Such a thing is happiness, which 
the neet detines to be “. heaith, 
peace, 2nd competence,” but which, 
if resoivable into any one thing, 
mus be traced to a temper consti- 
tution lly cheerful. As to health, 
it is, at best, only certain degrees 
of it, that are necessary to tran- 
aoa as to peace, there is too 

ich ambiguity in this expression 
Ipeace be meant, it amounts 
tone more than what had previously 
been said, ** that happiness is | 
“eet hae ” If external circumstances 
be meant, it stillamountsto nothing, 
for no term can be more vague and 
indeterminate, as descriptive of 
personal conditions. As to compe- 
tence, happiness sarely consists in 
the / ureuit of competence rather 
than in the enjoyment, and the hap- 
piest faces are those animated by 
hope, and eager in the pursuit of 
a distant object. 

Among all my acquaintance, the 
poorest and most dependent, the 
least qualified for gaining ailluence 
aid dignity among a civilized race 
of men, and, at the same time the 
man whose hours fly away in most 
gaiety of heart, is my fricud Jame, 
Cook, the Owhzy! lice Malie 
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LEGIBILITY IN WRITING. 

I have just received an applica* 
tion in from a writing- 
master, which it has cost me some 
trouble to cs ypher. He protesses 
to teach many valuable arts, 
waietalad things, ‘a tree, easy 
and elegant hand.” This letter is, 
no doubt, designed as a specimen 
of penmanship, and oe cannot be 
denied tu be free, easy and elegant. 
It is free, that is, the strokes are 
almost horizontal, and the words 
are very near together, while the 
lines and ietters very wide 
ay arts it is a: inasmuch as the 
pen flewslike a glance of lightning 
from on@ side of the sheet ¢o the 
other, and what a man performs, 
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with ease, he generally does quick: 

it is elegant, because the ink is 
very black and brilliant, and the 
strokes, at the same time, are the 
most graceful curves, and are 
6 slender by degrees and beautiiul- 
ly less.” Unluckily, however, and 
as the consequence of ¢Ais freedom, 
ease, and elegance, his words oc- 
cupy four times more space upon 
the paper than is necessary, and 
are scarcely legible. 

it is very strange that custom 
should thus consecrate a manifest 
defect, and that writing should be 
generally condemned, in propor- 
tion as it accomplishes the very 
end of writing, which consists 
in being read. ‘To occupy as small 
a space as is consistent with dis- 
tinctness, and to adopt that size and 
form of letters which is most easily 
read, is the legitimate excellence of 
writing, and ought to be exclusive- 
ly studied by all teachers. Any other 
elegance than that arising from uni- 
formity is spurious and pernicious. 
Lines straight, parallel, and equal 
in width: and letters uniform in 
size, figure, and relation to each 
other, constitute the genuine ele- 
gance of writing. 

I believe it will be found that those 
who write with most excellence, 
according to my notions of excel- 
lence, have taught themselves, be- 
cause such are most likely to copy 
printed books, and typographical 
characters are far superior, in ge- 
neral, to written ones, in the pro- 
perty of being legible. 

I have ofien been amused in 
observing the vast difference be- 
tween writing and printing. <A 
miserable scrawling hand, never to 


be decyphered but by the study of 


he context, ragged paper of all 
textures, colours, and sizes, filled 
with interlineations and blots, and 
the nice adjustment of points and 
capitals totally neglected, is meta- 
morphosed by that magical ma- 
chine, the press, into the perfection 
of beauty, reguiarity, and accuracy. 
It is like the form of a Dorick 
temple, rising, at the waving of an 
omnific wand, from a chaotic heap 
of spars and brick-bats: and the 
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contents of a score of huge mishaper 
and gigantic pages are reduced to 
the limits of a few octodecimos, as 
Milton’s infernal giants were re- 
duced to pigmies. 

Those who write for the press, 
have seldom any mercy upon the 
eyes of the poor devils, the printers. 
They, who are caretess and hasty 
on other occasions, are doubly so 
on this, alleging, forsooth, that all 
pains are thrown away upon a paper 
which is to be used for a few mi- 
nutes, and then cast away forever. 

Bad writers cannot write well, 
without more than usual deiibera- 
tion and delay, and this is the great 
cause of their continuing to scrawl. 
I wish it were possibie to convince 
them that, abstractedly co. sidered, 
itisas easy to form characters cor- 
rectly as incorrectly, and that the 
most distinct and legible hand is 
written, by some persons, who are 
well instructed, with as much facility 
and expedition, as they themselves 
display. Habit is as necessary to 
make us write zig-zag lines and 
horizontal strokes with dispatch, as 
on straight lines and upright letters. 

j == 
DISPUTATION. 

ALL the errors, and ail the spi- 
rit of disputation, in cases where 
the parties have been limited to pen 
and ink, have been exemplified 
in the contrdéversy which has been 
carried on for several years in the 
United States, on the origin and 
nature of the yellow fever. During 
the present season the co ntroversy 
appeared, at first, to have languish- 
ed, but the example of one of our ga- 
zettes gradually mflamed the rest, 
ane the fever r was not suffered whol 1. 


war thon: li have just t been phe 
with the perusal of a newspaper 
essay on this subject, in which the 
writer reasons with great force 
and ingenuity, in favour of f-Soreige 
origin, but m which he is betr ayed, 
by the strengh of his own con- 
viction, into the usual invectives 
against his adversaries. 

For imstance....iteference (says 
he) to these facts (those which he 
had just descanted on....) are suffi- 
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sient to convince the most incredu- 
lous who are desirous that the truth 
should be established. 

«“ But,” he thus proceeds, * not- 
withstanding these u#deniable and 
decisive proofs, there are some who 
».Still deny their validity, and, 
with the odstinacy of fiends, per- 
severe in their endeavours to esta- 
blish its domestic origin.” 

After comparing the present and 
former condition of Philadelphia, 
in point of cleanliness, he inquires, 
“ How any man, acquainted with 
the connection between cause and 
effect, or accustomed to reason on 
the nature and causes of events, 
can firesume to ascribe such a dis- 
ease to,”’ Kc. 

After the considerations enume- 
rated, he proceeds to exclaim.... 
* No man, flossessed of ratiunal 
faculiies, can fosstbly hesitate in 
deciding to which doctrine, 7f truth 
were his object, he ought to sub- 
scribe.”’ 

He winds up his dissertation in 
the following style :....*¢ lf the facts 
which have been stated are au- 
thentic, no man who examines 
them disfiassionately, or whose 
mind is not wader the dominion of 
the most extraordinary delusion, 
can jiossibly withhold his belief,” 
&ec. &c. How unnatural it is, or 
rather how perfectly. natural it is 
for a reasoner of this kind to sign 
himself ** A Disfassionate Phila- 
delphian.”’ 

Such an arguer as this, places his 
adversary in a very whimsical di- 
lemma. He dares not deny any of 
these undeniable positions, without 
incurring the charge of “ being 
destitute of rational faculties’... 
“ of being under a most extraordi- 
nary delusion’’.....°¢ of wishing to 
establish falshood.”’ 

One would think that a man, de- 
sirous of gaining converts, would 
not begin with awakening the pre- 
judices of his opponents, by y question- 
ing their understanding and their 
honesty. If we cannot hinder the 
heat of argument from inspiring us 
with doubts of the reason or inte- 
grity of our opponents; prudence 


or politeness, or a desire of con- 


vincing ought to induce us to con- 


ceal our doubts. There is nothing 
clearer than that acrimony and con- 
tempt only fortify the mind against 
conviction, and that the strongest 
arguments will only be thrown away 
upop those whom we charge as 
foolish or criminal for differing 
from us. 





MARRIAGE, 


I have retired at a late hour 
to my lonely and quiet ¢hamber, 
and taken up the pen as usual, 
to rescue some of the events of 
this day from oblivion. This 
solitude, seclusion and quiet, and 
the perfect liberty they confer 
are not without many charms; but, 
alas! my mind is seldom in a state 
to relish these charms. This free- 
dom is servitude; this stillness is 
irksome ; this loneliness is dreary. 
My heart pants after a companion 
at such hours of retirement: an 
ear to drink in the effusions of my 
boundlessly communicative tongue : 
a tender boséM unlocking all its 
treasures of thought and feeling in 
return. 

This is happiness. It may not 
be the only species of fe ‘licity, and 
of all the kinds of terrestrial bliss, it 
may be the seldomest enjoyed, and 
the most transitory and precarious 
in possession, but to me, THIS is 
the highest bliss. 

Seldom, indeed, is marriage pro- 
ductive of an harmony and -union 
like this; if the wedded pair have 
equal niderstandinam and conse- 
quently feel and think in a manner 
intelligible to each other, ten thou- 
sand chances to one, but some 
humour, some caprice, some fas- 
tidious ‘deli icacy On one side, .or 
some hwbitual indecorum on the 
other, e:nitters their secluded mo- 
ments. Without taking into view 
the external ills of life, incident in 
some degree to ail, and doubled 
upon eagh devoted heart by com- 
muniow and sympathy, there is a 
plenieous « and inexhaustible source 
of misery in/emper. All are,in this 
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respect, in some degree deféctive, 
and tempers, harmless by them- 
selves, are frequently pernicious ” 
being unhappily sorted. 


This unhappiness, however, 
though occasionally intense, allows 
of bright intervals: there are for- 
tunate moments when such minds 
meet without collision; in which 
their thoughts and feelings are 
alike. ‘lo such, therefore, happi- 
ness, though a rare visitant, and 
frequently ‘turned out of door by 
humour and caprice, is not utterly 
a.strauger. Pure and uninteruyted 
misery ‘belongs only to a couple 
whose minds are unimpaired: soun- 
equal to each other in capacity and 
dissimilar in feelings. that they are 
never permitted to recognize a kin- 
dred spirit, and to whom the compa- 
ny ofeach other isthe worst solitude. 
Nothing is more common than such 
marriages as this. Whether it be 
the incurable defect of hum .n na- 
ture, which forbids men and women 
to resemblé each other suffic ‘ienily 
for their mutual happiness, or the 
folly and precipitanee of youth in 
the marriage choice, isa point easi- 
ly debated, but hard to decide. 


My friend J.......endeavours to 
console himself under his late dis- 
appointment, by insisting on the 
impossibility of any permanent har- 
mony in marriage, or any suflicient 
coincidence between the tempers 
and understandings of men and 
women. He pretends not to set 
himself up as an immaculate ex- 
ample, but admits with facility, 
that his own temper and habits 
would be incompatible with matri- 
monial felicity. However vague 
and hollow the pleasures he derives 
from indulging a fertile imagina- 
tion on this topic, and creating a 
wife and a woman to his fancy, he 
thinks greater happiness is to be 
expected from this source than 
from any actual marriage. In his 
waking dreams, he cam model his 
own person and tempery and those 
of his wife and children as he 
pleases; but the real wife, and the 
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real children, and his own actual 
temper, and person, and manners, 
are beyond his power to bend and 
mould agreeably to any pay 
standard. ~ 


I spent this evening at C.......’s, 
and had two amusing instances of 
matrimonial character before me. 
The lady was very unhappy. She 
couid not rid herself for a moment 
of an air of apprehension and dis- 
quiet. On inquiry, I found that 
ali this discomposure arose from the 
absence of her husband, who was 
gone ten miles out of town, and 
contrary to expectation was to stay 
the mghtubroad. How necessary, 
thought 1, is the company of her 
husband to this lacdy’s happiness, 
since his absence for one night is 
so intolerable; but ] guickly ceased 
to wonder at this imjatience, when 
she preceeded to info m me that 
this was the first night which they 


had passed under separate roofs, 


during the eleven and an half years 
of their marriage. 


This lady’s impatience is no proof 
of attachment to her husband, nor 
of the happiness his company af- 
fords her. Were there no other 
proofs of their mutual affection and 
domestic harmony, I should more 
readily infer an unhappy, than an 
happy lite, since many must be the 
occasions of repining to one, whom 
a day’s absence of an husband makes 
miserable. 


I was much amused with the 
contrast which the lady’s sentiments 
and experience bore to those of 
captain L......., who happened to 
be present. After expressing his 
surprise at her emotion, he shewed 
us a letter from his wife which 
breathed the utmost cheerfulness 
and good humour, though she had 
not seen him during the last eigh- 
teen months, In this time he had 
crossed the Atlantic several times, 
but always returning to a port, dis- 
tant from his wife’s residence, he 
found it most convcnient to cefer 
visiting her till his next voyage was 
accempuished. 
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» Mrs. C. expressed her surprise, 
that any woman could endure such 
an absence from a man she loved. 


My wife (:eturned the captain) 
jis a very excellent woman, and 
loves her husband as well as the 
common run of women. Thcre is 
not an happier couple breathing, 
when we are together. 


I suppose, said I, your interviews 
are too short to allow you to be 
tired of each other. 


By no means. I have been at 
home above three weeks at a time. 


And pray, s2id I, what has been 
your longest absence from her? 


Three years and an half is the 
very most.... [he captain proceed- 
ed to tell me, that he had hadseven 
children, not one of whom he had 
ever seen, and explained this seem- 
ing paradox by observing, thateach 
of his children had come into the 
worldin his absence, and gone out 
of it again before his return; one 
of them, it seems, was two years 
and an haif old at its death. 


What conceivable purpose of 
marriage was answered by an union 
of persons in these circumstances? 
It is commonly supposed, that peo- 
pie marry in order to live together ; 
and that marriage is a curse, instead 
of a blessing,to those who are obliged 
to be separate. 


An il assorted couple, indeed, 
can only find their happiness in se- 
peration, and to such, absence and 
forgetfuiness are the highest goods. 
But there are many well disposed 
men, among sailors, who seem to 
have much humanity and miikiness 
of disposition, and who are fortun- 
ate in tender and amiable wives, 
and yet find home insupportabie. 
After being a few weeks on shore, 
the uniformity and stiliness of the 
scene becomes intolerable, and they 
pine after storms and biliows with 
as much intensity, as some other 
people sigh afier a guict fire-side, 
the caresses of a wife, and the dig- 
nity and comforts of heme. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 


THE PERUVIAN RELIGION. 


To the Editor, &c. 
SIR, 


I wish some of your correspondents 
would inform me where I must 
look for an accurate acquaintance 
with the Peruvian religion. The 
very brief abstract to be feund in 
Dr. Rebertson, serves rather to 
whet curiosity than to gratify it. 
The bocks to which the historian 
alludes, are chiefly Spanish, and 
some of these, perhaps, are trans- 
lated, but which of them has been 
made accessible by an English trans- 
lation, ] am desirous of knowing. 

I should be still better pleased, if 
some ingenious scholar would sup- 
ply me and the world with an ac- 
count of this religion, compiled from 
original writers as fully and circum- 
stantially as these authorities would 
admit. Shouldhe carry the spirit of 
Robertson into this subject he would 
produce a very interesting per- 
formance. 

The Peruvian religion is the 
most extreordinary form of wor- 
ship known in the world. The 
nation, indeed, in every point -of 
view, 1s the most singular and 
most like the creature of a roman- 
tic inventicn, of any to be found 
in the records of history, and 
deserves much more attention from 
philosophical inguirers than it has 
hitherto obtained. The true cir- 
cumstance in this religien, mest 
worthy of- note, appears to be the 
selection of the sunsessf of this great 
world both eye and soul’’....as the 
only object of worship, and the use 
of flowers and fruits, as offerings 
to this divinity. Unbloody sacri- 
hce., and the adoration. of the great 
luminary, is a species of idolatry 
the jeast absurd aud pernicious that 
can be tinagined, and the influence 
of this religion on the manners of 
Peru, justiies this opinion. 

I hope seme of your readers will 
attend to this request. 

0. 
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For the Literary Magazine. 
MEHRENDORF MARRIAGES. 


MEHRENDORF is a barony of 
considerable extent in the Austrian 
territory, which, however, as to its 
internal economy, enjoys an entire 
independence. It has been for some 
centuries, the property of ene fami- 
lv, who stand ina mere feudal rela- 
tion to the sovereigns of Bohemia. 
In the travels of Sumlich of Vienna, 
there is a very curious account of 
this little state. which deserves a 


.transiation into English. as well as 


any back of the kind | have lately 
met with. It isnot, however, likely 
tomeet with this heoneur in America, 
and. we must, therefore, wait with 
patience, till it fils into the hands 
of some of the fraternity at Paris 
or London: meanwhile, I cannot 
resist the inclination of transcribe 
ing some passges. which, Mr. 
Editor, if they prove as interesting 
to you as to me, you will oblige me 
by inserting in your work. 

As remarkable «a circumstance as 
occurs in this account, is the law of 
the country respecting marriages. 
In this respect, the people of Meh- 
rendorf have modes and customs 
altogether peculiar to themselves, 
and as nothing has so much influence 
on human happiness, as the terms 
of this contract, it becomes a point 
of gre :t curiosity te know the effects 
of their laws, on the happiness of 
the Mchrendorfians. 

As theyre catholics, the relative 
duties of husband and wife are 
pretty much like those of all chris- 


tian countries. The same restrictions: 
as to consanguinity prevail, and the. 


same obligations to fidelity, but the 
points in which they bear little or 
no resemblance to the rest of the 
civilized world, are the following: 

No woman, says Sumilich, is per- 
mitted to marry who is under thirty 
years of age, or above forty-tive ; 
and no mancan claim this privilege 
who is under thirty-five, or above 
fifty. * 

Noman cen marryaseéond time. 

No woman Can marry @ second 
time, if mcze than one child of the 
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former marriage bealive, nor-withia 
one year and an half of the death of 
her former husband. In no case 
can she marry a third time. 

Marriages cannot be so far dis- 
solved, except by death, as to allow 
the parties to marry again, but 
parties may be separated for good 
cause. 

Marri lages can be solemnized only 
on two davs in the year, the first 
day of January, and the first day of 
July. The intentions of the parties 
must be laid before the elders of the 
villege at least six months before the 
celebration. 

‘The elders are ten persons se- 
lected by the lord for the internal 
governinent of each district, witha 
power of appeal in most cases to 
the lord himself, 

it is in the power of the elders to 
refuse the privilege, if they shall 
think proper, evenif all the above 
conditions be fultilled, but the lord 
only in his own chancery can dis- 
pense with any of these conditions. 

All marriages ars solemnized in 
church, in the presence of the whole 
people, and in the following man- 
ner.... The parties, after a brief and 
solemn descant on the duties of mar- 
riage by the firstof the elders, stand 
up, in the presence of the congre- 
gation, and pronounce their vows 
of love and fidelity, with the right 
hands jeined together. The priest 
then steps forth and executes the 
formulary of the church. 

On examining these rules, (says 
my author) the most obvious re- 
flection that occurs, is the difficulty 

and delay which they create in the 
affair of marriage: this contract is 
loaded with more restrictions and 
conditions than In any other known 
community, and the consequence 
must be, that a greater proportion 
oithe pe opie remain unmarried here 
than elsewhere. A great deal of vice 
anda great dealof misery must like- 
wise be the consequence. The passi- 
on of the sexes takes root and ex- 
pands into maturity, fifteen and 
twenty vears before thelaws allow it 
to be gratified. The dictates ofnature 
are systematically thwarted and 
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obstructed in this respect ; however 
suddenly the first marriage may 
terminate, and however ardentthe 
affection may be which a second ob- 
ject may excite, marriage on the 
man’s side is impossible: the lady, 
indeed, enjoys the privilege of giv- 
ing her hand to a second lover, but 
she is subjected to a tedious widow- 
hood of eighteen months, and even 
then, if she has two or more chil- 
dren living by the former husband, 
she cannot marry. After all, with 
all these burdensome conditions 
realized, having attained the age 
of thirtv herself, and her lover 
reached the marriagable period of 
thirty-tive, the parties are at the 
mercy of ten old fellows, who have 
probably outlived ail the feelings in- 
cident to youth and love. 

It seems, indeed, that the sole 
object of the legisiator was to dis- 
courage marriage, and of course 
to check population, two things, 
which,on account of their influence 
on private happiness and public 
prosperity, are festered and encou- 
raged with the utmost care by or- 
dinary governors, With restraints 
like these, itis natural to suppose 
that great corruption of mangers 
must prevail, since love, if it can- 
not gain its object by open and 
lawful means, is in danger of ac- 
complishing it by means illicit and 
cireuitous. In the contest between 
arbitrary laws and those principles 
of our nature which are most pow- 
erful and universal, the former can 
scarcely be expected to obtain the 
victory, or if they succeed in this 
contest, it must be by such vigilance 
and such severity as will make the 
remedy far worse than the disease. 

These reflections, which occurred 
to Sumtich, will naturally occur to 
every reader, and I felt no small 
part of that curiosity which actuated 
Suin'‘ich, inexamininge with hisown 
eyes the re :| effects of such institu- 
tions on the manners and condition 
of the people. He appears to have 
spent several months in this pro- 
vince, and to have familiariy con- 
versed with ail classes of the inha- 
bitants. In your next number I will 


give you the result of his inquiries, 
and meanwhile am, &c. 
INQUISITOR. 
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Ir has been the fate of the tra- 
veller to bend over the grave of a 
friend, to behold the remains of a 
once amiable, elegant, and high 
spirited youth deposited in the 
earth.... his event, while it elo- 
quently declared the instibility of 
life and of worldly pleasure, led 
him to indulge in the following me- 
ditation on that passion which had 
received so severe a wound. 

Friendship springs from the most 
amiable dispositions of the mind, 
and betokens the absence of those 
selfish and distordant passions 
which disgrace our nature. The 
ancient writers and some of the 
moderns, have ranked friendship 
among the number of the virtues, 
and if it be not avirtue, it is some- 
thing so nearly allied to it, that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from 
it. Itis a source of a large portion 
of our happiness ; it isthe tie of con- 
geni:l souls. Amidst a world en- 
snaring and deceitful, where so wild 
and tumultuous are the passions and 
pursuits of men, where disinterest- 
edness is seldom found, and where 
justice often holds unequal scales, 
how necessary to our peace and 
comfort is that person who will 
join with us ir our councils, who 
will repose in us his confidence, 
who will be the solace of our soli- 
tude, the partner of our prosperity, 
and the support of our adversity... 
Let none say that friendship is for- 
bidden, or not encouraged by the 
scriptures......Religion forbids no 
rational enjovment...Religion weuld 
never preclude us from one of the 
sweetest consolations that has ever 
been discovered for the various 
afilictions of life....Religion excites 
is to cultivate every genercus and 
amiable principle, and allows us 
every indulgence net inconsitent 
with duty....Che examples in the 
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scriptures of the cultivation of this 
passion by great and good men are 
numerous. The souls of Davidand 
the princely Jonathan were knit 
together. The arm of death could 
only dissever their cords of love. 
The instances recorded of their 
attachmentare inthe highest degree 
striking and affecting. When Saul 
and Jonathan were slain, David 
seized his harp, and from a soul full 
of sorrow poured forth his inimita- 
ble elegy, pursued with his sighs 
the spirit cf his departed friend, 
and blasted the mountain of Gilboa 
in the language of poetical indig- 
nation... Lhe example of our Sa- 
viour, independent of all other 
instances, gives a sanction to the 
cultivation of friendship.....From 
the world and the number of his 
disciples, he selected John, on him 
bestowed his warmest effections, 
and admitted him to his freest com- 
munication. 

The silence of scriptural precept 
concerning friendship, permits no 
inference to be drawn against its 
lawfulness. To have made it the 


subject of divine command would 


have been absurd, for it cannot be 
called a duty, and similarity of dis- 
position and coincidence of senti- 
ment and affection, on which 
friendship is founded, do not depend 
upon our choice, neither are ‘they 
under the direction ofour will. The 
propensity in our natures toward 
this passion is sufficiently strong 
and operative without the force of a 
command. The object of our Sa- 
viour was toinculcate the plain and 
penesee il duties of piety and moral- 

ys those duties which are indispen- 
po and impose universal obliga- 
tion, and which are necessary to our 
everlasting happiness in the future 
world. 

Let none say that the dictates of 
friendship are opposed to the duties 
of universal benevolence, that it 
lavishes on one object that kindness 
and affection which ought to be 
diffused through the whole human 
race: this objection is certainly un- 


founded: we may discharge every 
tender office which friendship de- 
mands, and still be observant of 
the duties enjoiued by revelations... 
Various are the gradations of affec-_ 
tion corresponding with the different 
relations of life, and each contri- 
buting its share to that harmony 
which should reign throughout so- 
ciety. Parental tenderness, filial 
reverence, brotherly affection, are 
all iimited in their operation, and 
yet are the subjects of command. 
The design of christianity was not to 
extinguish these, but to regulate 
them, and to rectuce them to their 
proper dimensions. As the sun is 
to tie planetary system, so love for 
God, love for men, is the centre, 
round which all our other affections 
founded onthe world and mortality, 
should revolve; these are the only 
restrictions which christianity im- 
poses upon our impartial attach- 
ments, and under these restrictions 
it excites us to indulge them. It 
strengthens the ties of Friendship, 
by holding out to our view immor- 
tality. “It revives (says anauthor) 
that union which death seems to 
dissolve, it restores us again to 
those whom we most dearly loved, 
in that blessed society of just men 
made more perfect.” 

Friendship subsisting between 
persons of a different sex, is of a 
nature still more refined than that 
which prevails between men. A 
brother feels more tenderness for 
his sister than he can for his bro, 
ther. There is in the female, more 
gentleness, more softened amiable- 
ness than men possess: she has more 
sensibility, more influence upon the 
heart, more eloquence of persua- 
sion. Man finds in her one who 
sooths him in desertion, who envi- 
gorates his hopes, and impels him 
to laudable enterprizes....she finds 
in man a provider, a protector, and 
one wlio will for her encounter the 
roughness and jarrings of the 
world from which her nature would 
shrink, 

I. Ow 
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For the Literary Magazine. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NO. Il. 


I have been lately looking into 
the Zneis of Virgil, and willhazard 
the declaration, that as a narrative 
poem it does not stand in the first 
rank. It has little originality as an 
epic; it is a copy both of the Miad 
and Odyssey...,it’s failure in pour- 
traying characters has been fre- 
quently remarked....It’s battles are 
but feebly described....it does not 
hurry the mind rapidly along with 
the onset of hosts, and it appears to 
me that Maro, amidst his scenes 
of war, sighed for the beachen- 
shade beneath which Tityrus 
reclined. Virgil was not a bard 
which Homer muing his mizhiy 
young, could train successfully to 
deeds of blood. I am not always 
pleased with his attempt to excite 
terror. | like not the prodigy which 
fEneas describes at his landing in 
Thrace. The bleeding myrtles are 
not equal to Tasso’s enchanted fo- 
rest. Could not the imagination 
have represented an omen more 
grand and terrific, which forbade 
the settlement of the Trojans in 
that country. I find great fault 
with the character of Aineas....He 
is not an hero sufficiently interest- 
ing....fis conduct on many occa- 
sions is base and detestible....He 
might, however, have answered a 
heathen’s idea of excellence....He 
falls vastly below Homer’s Hector, 
Sarpedon and Achilles ininterest.... 
Achilles, though more cruel than 
fEneas....yet still has more impos- 
ing qualities. 

Dr. Beattie has endeavoured to 
shew in his essays, that the hero of 
the Iliad is the most perfect of 
epic characters: his arguments are 
grounded upon ‘the following re- 
presentations of the poet:...A- 
chilies was the bravest, the strong- 
est, the swiftest, the most beautiful 
of mortals...his friendship was ar- 
dent....he hadjthe most vehement 
love for his father, and so, great 


was his m nity, that although 
told that i he departed from the 
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siege of Troy, he should in old age 
fall peacefully into the grave....yet 
he, notwithstanding he was wrong- 
ed by Agamemnon, refused to go. 
Iam not, however, satisfied with 
this reasoning of Dr. Beattie, and 
think the answer to it is sufficient.... 
that. Hector, if not the universal, 
is the general favourite of the read- 
ers of Homer. ‘The celebration of 
the games in the Mineid, I think a 
very feeble imitation of those of the 
Nliad, indeed the copy appears to 
me to be servile. It may be an- 
swered, that notwithstanding these 
objections, the celebrity of the /£- 
neid is a confirming evidence of its 
excellence..,that ithas stoodthe test 
of years, and that one might as well 
deay its superiority to modern po- 
ems,as wellasthestrength ofa tower 
which has warred with the elements 
during the lapse of several centu- 
ries, and still bids defiance to their 
rage....Such an answer might carry 
conviction to the minds of many, 
and overthrow all that I could urge 
in opposition ; but still I will retain 
my opinion that Virgil, as a nar- 
rative poet, is surpassed by more 
than one of our modern writers... 
Paradise Lost.....Fenelon’s Tele- 
machus....Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered, in this respect I place be- 
fore it;....and were not the rust of 
years so very venerable, did not 
distance diminish errors and mag- 
nify excellencies, I think that my 
decision would be acknowledged as 
just. The sixth book of the Aineid 
has been supposed by some critics 
to be the most precious remnant of 
antiquity. 12 am not disposed to 
make any formal dissent from this 
opinion. It certainly unfolds, ina 
satisfactory and pleasing manner, 
the Roman idea of the state of de- 
parted. men, and leads to inquiries 
eratifying to thecurious mind. The 
following picture of the Sibyl at the 
opening of this book is striking, 
and prepares us for the exposition 

which is to follow: — 
All this with wondering eyes ZEneas 
view?’d: 
Each varying Object his delight re- 

new ‘d. 
3 
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Eager to read the rest, Achates) 
came, 

And by his side the mad divining . 
dame ; 

The priestess of the god; Deiphobe 
her name. 

Time suffers not, she said, to feed 
your eyes 

With empty pleasures: haste the sa- 
crifice. 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d, for Phe- 
bus chuse, 

And for Diana sev'n unspotted 
ewes. 

This said, the servants urge the sa- 
cred rites ; 

While to the temple she the prince 
invites. 

A spacious cave, within its farmost 
part, 

Was hew’d and fashion’'d by laborious 
art. 

Thro’ the hills hollow sides: before 
the place, 

A hundred doors a hundred entries 
grace: 


As many voices issue; and the sound 

Of Sibyl’s words as many times re- 
bound. 

Now to the mouth they come: aloud 
she cri¢s, 

This is the time, inquire your des- 
tinies. 

He comes, behold the god! Thus while 
she said, * 

(And shiv’ring at the beered entry 
staid ) 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not 
the samie, 

And hollow groans from her deep 
spirit came. 


Her hair stood up: convulsive rage 


pessess’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her 
lab’ring breast. 

Greater than human kind she seem’d 
to look: 

And with an accent, more than mor- 
tal, spoke. 

Her stating eyes with sparkling fury 
rowl; 

When all the god came rushing on 
her soul. 

Swiftly she turn’d and foaming as she 
spoke, ‘ 

Why this delay, she cry’d; the pow’rs 
invoke. 

Thy pray’rs alone can open this abode, 


Else vain are my ae” and dumb 
the god. 
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She said no more: the trembling Tro- 
jans hear: , 
O’erspread: with a damp sweat, and 

holy fear. 
The prince himself, with awful dread 


possess’d, 

His vows to great Apollo thus ad- 
dress’d. 

Induilgent god, propitious pow’r to 
Troy, 


Swift to relieve, unwilling to destroy : 

Directed by whose hand, the Dardan 
dart 

Pierc’d the proud Grecian’s only mor- 
tal part : 

Thus far, by fate’s decrees, and thy 
commands, 

Thro’ ambient seas, and thro’ devour- 
ing sands, 

Our exil’d crew has sought th’ Auso- 
nian ground : 

And now, at length, the flying coast 
is found. 

Thus far the fate of Troy, from place 
to place, 

With fury has pursu’d her wand’ring 
race: 

Here cease ye pow’rs, and let your 
vengeance end, 

Troy is no mcre, and can no more 
offend. 

And thou, O sacred maid, inspir’d to 
see 

Th’ event of things in dark futurity; 

Give me, what heav’n has promis’d to 


my fate, 

To conquer and command the Latian 
state: 

To fix my wand'ring gods; and finda 
place 


For the long exiles of the Trojan race. 

Then shall my grateful hands a temple 
rear 

To the twin gods, with vows and so- 
lemn pray’r; 

And annual rites, and festivals, and 


ames, 

Shall be perform’d to their auspicious 
names. 

Nor shalt thou want thy honours in 
my land, 

For there thy faithful oracles shail 
stand, 

Rereee 92 in shrines: and ev’ry sacred 
ay, 

Which by my mouth, Apollo shall 
convey. 

And shail be treasur’d, by a chosen 
train 


Of holy priests, and ever shall remain. 








But, oh? commit not thy prophetic 


mind 

To flitting leaves, the sport of ev’ry 
wind: 

Lest they disperse in air our empty 
fate: 


Write not, but, what the pow’rs or- 

dain, relate. 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her 

load, 

And lab’ring underneath the pond’rous 
god, 

The mere she strove to shake him 
from her breast, 

With more and far superior force he 
press’d : 

Commands his entrance, and without 
controul, 

Usurps her organs, and-inspires her 
soul. 

Now, with a furious blast, the hun-) 
dred doors 

Ope of themselves: a rushing s 
whirlwind roars 

Within the cave ; and Sibyl’s voice 
restores. 2 





The second and fourth books are 
the highest displays of Virgil’s ge- 
nius. They contain the most in- 
teresting narrations in the Zneid. 
The second book is the most mag- 
nificent, the fourth generally most 
tender. Next to these, no part of 
the work has pleased me more than 
the Episode of Nisus and Euryalus. 
Whatever may be the defects of 
Virgil as an epic poet....he, in the 
music of his numbers, in the selec- 
tion of his words, has never been 
excelled....In judgment he stands 
before Homer, though he is very 
far behind him in genius....After 
these observations which have been 
adventurously, and perhaps too 
carlessly thrown out, I shall pro- 
ceed to suggest to the aticntion of 
the reader some extracts from the 
/Eneid, which I have not seen par- 
ticularly noticed, and which to me 
were striking and above the com- 
mon level of Virgil’s poetry....For 
a very sufficient reason I shall take 
ail the passages from Dryden's 
translation. ‘The poftrait of A:neas, 
when first discovered to the eyes of 
Dido, has been deservedly admired. 
In that description, however, there 
are four lines which aye pre-emj- 
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nent, and on which the finger of 

criticism has never rested: 

Scarce had he spoken, when the cloud 
gaye way, 

The mists flew upward, and dissolv’d 
in day. 

The Trojan chief appear’d in open 
sight, 

August in visage and serenely bright. 

In the second book, which is 

throughout excellent, few passages 

have pleased me more than the de- 

scription of the last efforts and the 

death of Priam.... Though it must 

be familiar to the scholar, yet he 

will be pleased to see it in this way 

recalled to his remembrance.... The 

translation of Dryden is full of his 

peculiarities and strength of phrase. 


Perhaps you may of Priam’s fate in- 


quire. 

He, when he saw his regal town on 
fire, 

His ruin’d palace, and his ent’ring 
foes, 


On ev’ry side inevitable woes; 

In arms, disus’d, invests his limbs 
decay’d 

Like them, with age; a late and use- 
less aid. 

His feeble shoulders scarce the 
weight sustain : 

Loaded, not arm’d, he creeps along 
with pain; 

Despairing of success: ambitious 
to be slain! . 

Uncover’d but by heav’n, there stood 
in view 

An altar; near the hearth a laurel 
grew ; 

Dodder’d with age, whose boughs en- 
compass round 

The houshold gods, and shade the 
hely ground. 

Here Hecuba, with all her helpless 
train 

Of dames, for shelter sought, but 
sought in vain: 

Driv’n like a flock of doves along the 
sky, 

Their images they hug, and to theif 
altars fly. 

The queen, when she beheld hertrem- 
bling lord, 

And hanging by his side a heavy 





sword, 
What rage, she cry’d, has seiz’d my 
husband’s mind; : 


What arms are’ these and to what 
use design’d? 
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And Alban plains, from Alba’s name 
so call’d, 

Where king Latinus then his oxen 
stall’d. 

Till turning at the length, he stood 
his ground, 

And miss’d his friend, and cast his 
eyes around ; 

Ah wretch, he cry’d where have I left 
behind 

Th’ unhapppy youth, where shall I 
hope to find? 

Orwhat way take! Again he ventures 
back 

And treads the mazes of his former 
track. 

He winds the wood, and list’ning 
hears the noise 

Of trampling coursers, and the rider’s 
voice. 

The sound approach’d, and suddenly 
he view’d 

The foes enclosing, and his friend 
pursu’d; 

Forlay’d and taken, while he strove 
in vain, 

The shelter of the friendly shades to 
gain. 

What should he next attempt! what 
arms employ, 

What fruitless force to free the cap- 
tive boy? 

Or desperate should he rush and lose 
his life, 

With odds oppress’d, in such unequal 
strife ? 

Resoly'd at length, his pointed spear 
he shook ; 

And casting on the moon a mournful 
look, 

Guardian of groves, and goddess of 

‘ the night ; 

Fair queen, he said, direct my dart 
aright ; 

if e’er my pious fati:er for my sake 

Hid grateful off rings on thy altars 
make; 

Or I increas’d them with my sylvan 
toils, 

And hung thy holy roofs with savage 
spoils ; 

Give me to scatter these. 
his ear 

He pois’d, and aim‘d, and launch’d 

_ the trembling spear. 

The deadly weapon, hissing from the 
grove, 

Impeiucus on the back of Sulmo 

drove: 


Then from 
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Pierc’d his thin armonr, drank his 
vital blood, 

And in his body leftthe broken wood. 

He staggers round, his eye-balls roil 
in death, 

And with short sobs he gasps away ~ 
his breath. 

All stand amaz’d, a second jav’lin 
flies, 

With equal strength, and quivers thro’ 
the skies ; 

This thro’ thy temples, Tagus, forc’d 
the way, 

And in the brain-pan warmly bury’d 
lay. 

Fierce Volscens foam with rage, and 
gazing round, ; 

Descry’d not him who gave the fatal 
wound ; 

Nor knew to fix revenge; but thou, 
he cries, 

Shalt pay for both, and at the pris’ner 
flies, 

With his drawn sword. Then struck 
with deep despair, 

That cruel sight the lover could not 


bear ; 

But from his covert rush’d itf open 
view, 

And sent his voice before him as he 
flew. 


Me, me, he cry’d, turn all your 
swords alone 

On me; the fact confess’d, the fault 
my own, 

He neither could, nor durst, the guilt- 
less youth ; 

Ye moon and stars bear witness to the 
truth ! 

His only crime, (if friendship can 
offend, ) 

Is too much love to his unhappy 
friend, 

Too late he speaks; the sword, which 
fury guides, 

Driv'n with full force, had pierc’d his 
tender sides, 

Down fell the beauteous youth; the 
yawning wound 

Gush’d outa purple stream, and stain’d 
the ground. 

lis snowy neck reclines upon his 

breast, 

Like a fair flow’r by the keen share 
oppress’d ; 

Like a white poppy sinking on the 
plain, 

W hose heavy headisoyercharg’d with 

rain, 
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After I have extracted one more 
passage from the A‘neid, I shall 
close thie present No. of Critical 
Notices, with a few short sentences 
on the comparative merits of the 
versification of Drydenand Pope in 
their respective epic translations. 

The two following extracts de- 
scribe the inquietudes and tortures 
of a dreamful sleep. The terrible 
apparition, commonly called the 
night-mare, has been variously de- 
scribed by poets, as it assumes dif- 
ferent shapes. Darwin’s luxuriant 
pencil has attempted its portrait 
with considerable success........but 
bolder and more original outlines 
are to be found in the picture which 
Sotheby has given in his translation 
of Wieland’s Oberon, of this mid- 
night hag. 

And as when heavy sleep has clos’d 
the sight, 

The sickly fancy labours in the night ; 

We seem to run; and, destitute of 
force, 

Our sinking limbs forsake us in the 
course: 

In vain we heave for breath; in) 
vain we cry: 

The nerves unbrac’d, their usual 
strength deny ; 

And, on the tongue the falt’ring 
accents die. 
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The critical world is divided in 
opinion concerning the merits of 
Dryden’s and Pope’s translation. I 
think it must be acknowledged, that 
the versification of the former is less 
regular and less magnificent, but 
more forcible and natural than that 
ofthe latter. Pope has less vigour,less 
variety, but more harmony and more 
uniform magnificence than Dryden. 
The first book of the Iliad, trans-- 
lated by Dryden, is not equal to the 
same book translated by Pope....it 
has however some parallel passages 
superior. The excellencies of Pope 
are more glaring than those of 
Dryden. ‘The latter must be read 
and examined with attention before 
we can become familiar with his 
beauties. His mind was a rich soil, 
out of which sprang weeds as well 
as amaranthine flowers, and o2ks of 
great growth. The mind of Pope 
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was a soil not so rich, but it was 
cultivated with more care, It was 
a luxuriant garden in which were 
permitted to spring but few or ne 


weeds. 
I a Os 
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For the Literary Magazine. 


ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF LOOK- 
ING INTO FUTURITY. 


“In human hearts, what bolder 
thought can rise 

Than man’s presumption or 
to-morrow’s dawn? 

Where is to-morrow ?......... IN 
ANOTHER WORLD!” 


ASPIRING MORTAL !eeseseeWhen 
wilt thou learn thy duty, and 
act consistently with the sense of 
it in thy own breast? When will 
thy arrogance meet with its just 
sentence....when wilt show be ren- 
dered more dignified in thy nature 
and thy actions, by the practice of 
humility, by an acceptance of thy 
own good, and a proper condemna-~ 
tion of that. censurable curiosity, 
which leads thee to be dissatisfied 
with the present, and seek to de- 
velope that which is not in thy 
power, the future state of — 
Leave futurity to Him, who, “only, 
is capable of regulating it,.«....who 
“ rides on the whirlwind, and di- 
rects the-storm!’’ Perform thy 
duty, and no evil shall befal thee: 
as the sacred language of Him, 
from whose lips flow eternal wis- 
dom and truth, pronounces! Why 
seek to entangle thyself in the laby- 
rinth of metaphysical research? 
yet if thou must be inquisitive.... 
if thy restless spirit, ever on the 
wing, despises all controul, seek 
those things which will be produc- 
tive of everlasting benefit, before 
the decree shall be announced, 
which hides thenwfrom thy eager 
view, and bids the unavailing sigh 
of remorse to arise in thy bosom, 
never to be repressed. 

It is evident, even to the super- 
ficial observer of causes and effects, 


































































that there are numerous mysteries, 
which are beyond the power of man 
in his most perfect state, with the 
full enjoyment of his corporeal and 
mental faculties, to disclose; and 
it is likewise manifest, that an in- 
quiry into these things, which are 
in their elucidation, superior to the 
cfforts of the most energetic reason, 
must be highly improper: for this 
rash endeavour only serves to mis- 
lead the mind of man, and excite, 
either doubts to shake his faith, or 
a belief in the truth of those mis- 
taken precepts which declare him 
.to be equal to the angels of light; 
and consequently produces the most 
arrogant and supercilious conduct. 
He can, nevertheless, by acontrary 
line; by endeavouring to investi- 
gate the nature of objects that are 
within the narrow sphere around 
him, gain accurate, as well as en- 
larged and comprehensive infor- 
mation; such a degree of know- 
ledge at least, as may render him 
useful in life: this, indeed, ought 
to be the purpose for which he seeks 
it; vain is every other intention! 
hence it will be sufficiently extend- 
ed, if it is commensurate with this 
noble end. Investigations into the 
nature of future events, therefore, 
must be criminal and absurd; for 
we ss nodata which may serve 
todiréct them: and to refrain from 
them, our reason, limited as it is, 
informs us is proper: for into His 
hands; who sways the sceptre of in- 
finite power, are all things to be 
delivered.....to. His mercy, must 
every thing be ‘confided!.....And 
whatsoever the great and compre- 
hensive plan may be, by which He 
rules the natural and moral uni- 
verse, whatscever wise purpose 
His intention serves to fulfil, in 
secreting from our eyes certain 
events which it concerns us not to 
know, let us endeavour to act con- 
sistently with it, by consulting those 
feelings which Wave been placed 
within our bosoms: a resistance 
renders us guilty; and as such, will 
surely attract the lightnings of 
eternal majesty, and draw down 
the vengeance of heaven, to burst 
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like terrific thunder o’er our heads. 
Let us, with pious resignation to 
that will which is guided by Love, 
and uncontroulable by the weak at- 
tempts of man, with stedfast confi- 
dence in the execution of justice 
tempered by mercy, and with a 
rigid fidelity in performing our 
moral, civil, and religious obliga- 
tions, refrain from seeking to in- 
quire too deeply into those truths, 
on the nature of which our reason 
owns itself incompetent to decide; 
and which inguiry, it declares to be 
rash, culpable, presumptuous! The 
duty of man is known to man: if he 
performs it, every event will coin- 
cide in a good, though incompre- 
hensible design; if a rejection Is 
persevered in, the opposite conse- 
quences will likewise be inevitable, 
nor will that benevolent design be 
frustrated: ‘ Providence is not 
counteracted by any means, which 
Providence puts into our power* ;”’ 
and it may please Him, in order to 
preserve the general good, to in- 
flict particular evil. 

The present is a changeable state 
of being, but the future, permanent. 
Yet on ‘Ais varying scene of exist- 
ence, depends the ultimate condi- 
tion, to which we are all hastening 
with rapid steps. Who, then, can 
dare to lift the voice of censure to 
the Omnipotent....to arraign His 
wisdom, His justice, or His bene- 
volence, while here He affords 
man, free agency. 

Suffer, then, ye sophists of the 
age, who delight to pervert your 
faculties to the most base purposes, 
suffer Reason, your boasted divini- 
ty, to evince fer decision: and 
though unaided.....unillumined by 
that light, whose guidance you will 
net permit her to follow, she will 
declure the truth; and present to 
your averted eyes the black cata- 
logue of crimes, which in a future 
day shall, by the power of con- 
science, be made to glow as a fur- 
nace in your breasts: when ima- 
gination, distempered and frantic, 
shall be forced by that inward mo- 


* Dr. Johnson, 
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uitor, to conjure up in your view, 
scenes, the terrors of which she is 
now unable and unwilling to con- 
ceive. 

Presume not, then, to scan’ the 
intricate and unsearchable designs 
of Providence; nor impiously dare 
to trace the dark events of futurity : 
these are enveloped in a shade, 
which human reason can never be 
able to illuminate; their recesses 
no one can describe with any de- 
gree of certainty, notwithstanding 
those aids which we possess in the 
sacred writings. The ordainment 
of the Deity, in secreting them from 
our narrow conceptions, is, no doubt, 
in the highest degree, wise and be- 
nevolent ; and from this considera- 
tion, which is verified by daily ex- 
perience, it is made manifest, that 
the whole duty of man in the pre- 
sent state of existence, is a per- 
formance of that, which the witness 
within his breast declares to be 
right, in opposition to the vain wis- 
dom of this world; and to leave to 
the providence and direction of a 
superior being, these events, which 
he neither can prevent, hasten, nor 
postpone. 

When we view objects around us 
in their proper light, we find that 
the prospects of a fleasing futurity 
may be blasted, and our expecta- 
tions be disappointed, long before 
the time in which the mind supposes 
they would have been realised... 
Were a certain knowledge of cir- 
cumstances,the occurrence of which 
is now in the womb of future times, 
given to us, how miserably would 
life slide on !....for, on the one hand, 
if it presented a perspective replete 
with unutterable horror, what pre- 
vious pleasure covld balance the 
sad condition, and afford any satis- 
faction ?...on the other, if happiness 
should dwell in the mentaleye, how 
would impatience to seize it, conti- 
nually prevent us from the duc and 
rational enjoyment of this life ?..... 
But, if this anticipated state was, 
nevertheless, liable to be changed 
through our own misconduct, what 
multiplied dangers surround, and 
threaten it with irreparable ruin! 
VOLe LeoeeN®. IIe 
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This last is our situation; and rea- 
son declares it to be stamped with 
the seal of divine wisdom: for as 
we know theconsequences resulting 
from our evil actions, their opera- 
tion is given into our hands, either 
to remove the effect by destroying 
the cause, or let it act, unopposed. 
In this, as well as in other instances 
which press with vigour on the 
mind, the intentions of the Author 
of Good are elucidated in their pur- 
est lustre, to the prejudiced, and 
the dissatisfied. 

To a mind which professes to be 
actuated by principles deduced from 
reflection, man appears a candidate 
for an office of high calling; and 
accerding with the conduct which 
he pursues in this life, will his un- 
alterable portion beallotted to him, 
from the hands of Eternal Justice; 
which, as governed by an infinitely 
wise, though inscrutable spirit, must 
be stretched forth, uncontrouled by 
aay power which dares to act in 
opposition to it; yet let us also re- 
collect, that the eyeof Mercy views, 
her influence modines, the decision. 
Here, therefore, a noble, glorious 
prospect opens tothe mind, in beau- 
ty unparalleled!......in simplicity 
unequaled !....Adoration of the dis- 
poser of this system, will be the in- 
separable attendant of a just view 
of its tendency: and a coincidéfiee 
with the plan of creation, the pleas 
ing result. Will man, with bright 
realities before him, reject these, to 
accept others far inferior in their 
natures and ends? Will he permit 
that heavenly spark, wisdom...that 
clear, though limited illumination 
of the mind, reason, to be reduced 
to an ignoble subjection to his pas- 
sions, and his prejudices? Surely, 
No!....[f ever he sinks to so great 
a depth.....if ever he acts so oppeos 
sitely to the intention of his creator, 
which is the advancement and pro- 
motion of his glory, by the exercise 
of these agents in copjunction with 
religion, what hope’can remain of 
his refraining from the frustaticn 
of that principle, implanted in hu- 
man bosoms for the support of civil 
and moral society, order? That 
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expectation wears, indeed, but the 
semblance of reality ! itis vain...itis 
presumptuous ! 

Can we not, therefore, allow rea- 
son and religion, ** those heavenly 
guards that round us wait,’’ to as- 
sume their proper dominion over 
us ? If the former is not perverted, 
it will invariably act in coincidence 
with the latter....the bright, unsul- 
lied emanation from the Creator.... 
the delightful communion, whose na- 
tute cannot be described ! 


DENVILLE, 
}——__-__} 


MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE BILO- 
QUIST. 


Iwas the second son of a farmer, 
whose place of residence was a west- 
erndistrict of Pennsylvania. My eld- 
est brother seemed fitted by nature 
for the employment to which he 
was destined. His wishes never 
led him astray from the hay-stack 
and the furrow. His ideas never 
ranged beyond the sphere of his 
vision, or suggested the possibility 
that to-morrow could differ from to- 
day. He could read and write, be- 
cause he had no alternative between 
learning the lesson prescribed to 
him, and punishment. He was di- 
li as long as fear urged him 
forward, but his exertions ceased 
with the cessation of this motive. 
The limits of his acquirements con- 
sisted in signing his name, and spel- 
ling out a chapter in the bible. 

My character was the reverse 
of his. My thirst of knowledge 
was augmented in proportion as it 
was supplied with gratification. 
The more I heard or read, the 
more restless and unconquerable 
my curiosity became. My senses 
were perpetually alive to novelty, 
my fancy teemed with visions of 
the future, and my attention fas- 
tened upon eveyy thing mysterious 
or unknown. 

My father intended that my 
knowledge should keep pace with 
that of my brother, but conceived 
that-all beyond the mere capacity 


to write and read was useless or 
pernicious. He took as much pains 
to keep me within these limits, as 
to make the acquisitions of my bro- 
ther come up to them, but his efforts 
were not equally successful in both 
cases. The most vigilant and jeal- 
ous scrutiny was exerted in vain: 
Reproaches and blows, painful pri- 
vations and ignominious penances 
had no power to slacken my zeal 
and abate my perseverance. He 
might enjoinupen me the most labo- 
rious tasks, set the envy of my bro- 
ther to watch me during the per- 
formance, make the most diligent 
search after my books, and destroy 
them without mercy, when they 
were found; but he could not out- 
root my darling propensity. Iex- 
erted allmy powers to elude his 
watchfulness. Censures and stripes 
were sufficiently unpleasing to make 
me strive to avoid them.. To af- 
fect this desirable end, I was in- 
cessantly employed in the invention 
of stratagems and the execution of 
expedients, 

My passion was surely not de- 
serving of blame, and I have fre- 
quently lamented the hardships to 
which it subjected me; yet,. per- 
haps, the claims which were made 
upon my ingenuity and fortitude 
were not without beneficial effects 
upon my character. 

This contention lasted from the 
sixth to the fourteenth year of my 
age. My father’s opposition to my 
schemes was incited by a sincere 
though unenlightened desire for my 
happiness. That all his efforts were 
secretly eluded or obstinately re- 
pelled, was a source of the bitterest 
regret, He has often lamented, 
with tears, what he called my in- 
corrigible depravity,. and encou- 
raged himself to perseverance by 
the notion of the ruin that would. 
inevitably overtake me if I were 
allowed to persist in my present 
career. Perhaps the sufferings 
which arose to him from the dis- 
appointment, were equal to those 
which he inflicted on me. 

In my fourteenth year, events 
happened which ascertained. my 
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future destiny. One evening Thad 
been sent to bring cows from a 
meadow, some miles distant from 
my father’s mansion. My time was 
limited, and I was menzced with 
severe chasitisement if, according 
to my custom, I should stay beyond 
the period assigned. 

For some time these menaces 
rung in my ears, and I went on my 
way with speed. I arrived at the 
meadow, but the cattle had broken 
the fence and escaped. It was my 
duty to carry home the earliest 
tidings of this accident, but the first 
suggestion was to examine the 
cause and manner of this escape. 
"The field was bounded by cedar 
railing. Five of these rails were 
laid horizontally from post to post. 
The upper one had been broken 
in the middle, but the rest had 
merely been drawn out of the holes 
on one side, and rested with their 


‘ends on the ground. The means 


which had been used for this end, 
the reason why one only wasbroken, 
and that one the uppermost, how a 


pair of horns could be so managed 


as to effect that which the hands of 
man would have found difficult, sup- 
plied a theme of meditation. 

Some accident recalled me from 
this reverie, and reminded me how 
much time had thus been consumed. 
I was terrified at the consequences 
of my delay, and sought with eager- 
ness how they might be obviated. I 
asked myself if there were not a 
way back shorter than thatby which 
Ihadcome. The beaten road was 
rendered circuitous by a precipice 
that projected into a neighbouring 
stream, and closed up a passage by 


-which the length of the way would 


have been diminished one half: at 
the foot of the cliff the water was 
of considerable depth, and agitated 
by an eddy. I could not estimate 
the danger which I should incur by 
plunging into it, but I was resolved 
to make the attempt. Ihave reason 
to think, that this experiment, if it 
had been tried, would have proved 
fatal, and my father, while he la- 


mented my untimely fate, would 
have been wholly unconscious that 
his own unreasonable demands had 
occasioned it. 

I turned my steps towards the 
spot. To reach the edge of the 
stream was by no. means an easy 
undertaking, somany abrupt points 
and gloomy hollows were interpos- 
ed. I had frequently skirted and 
penetrated this tract, but had never 
been so completely entangled in the 
maze as now: hence I had remain- 
ed unacquainted with a narrow pass, 
which, at the distance of an hun- 
dred yards from the river, would 
conduct me, though not without 
danger and toil, to the opposite side 
of the ridge. 

This glen was now discovered, 
and this discovery induced me to 
change my plan. If a passage could 
be here effected, it would be shorter 
and safer than that which led 
through the stream, and its prac- 
ticability was to be known only by 
experiment. The path was narrow, 
steep, and overshadowed by. rocks. 
The sun was nearly set, and the 
shadow of the cliff above, obscured 
the passage almost as much as mid- 
night would have done: I was ac- 
custemed to despise danger when it 
presented itself in a sensible form, 
but, by a defect common in every 
one’s education, goblins and $pec- 
tres were to me the objects of the 
most violent apprehensions. These 
were unavoidably connected with 
solitude and darkness, and were 
present to my fears when I entered 
this gloomy recess. 

These terrors are always lessen- 
ed by calling the attention away to 
some indifferent object. I now made 
use of this expedient, and began to 
amuse myself by hallowing as loud 
as organs of unusual compass and 
vigour would enable me. 1 utterred 
the words which chanced to occur 
to me, and repeated in the-shriil 
tones of a Mchock savage...** Cow ! 
cow ! come home! home !”’... These 
notes were of course reverderated 
trom the rocks which on either side 
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towered aloft, but the echo was 
confused and indistinct. 

I continued, for some time, thus 
to beguile the way, till I reached a 
space more than commonly abrupt, 
and which required all my attention. 
My rude ditty was suspended till I 
had surmounted this impediment. 
In a few minutes I was at leisure to 
renew it. After finishing the strain, 
I paused. In a few seconds a voice 
as I then imagined, uttered the same 
cry from the point of a rock some 
hundred feet behind me; the same 
words, with equal distinctness and 
deliberation, and in the same tone, 
appeared to be spoken. i was 
startied by this incident, and casta 
fearful glance behind, to discover by 
whom it was uttered. The spot 
where I stood wes buried in dusk, 
but the eminences were still invest- 
ed with a luminous and vivid twi- 
light. ‘ihe speaker, however, was 
concealed from my view. 

I had scarely begun to wonder at 
this occurrence, when a new occa- 
sion for wonder, was afforded me. 
A few seconds, in like manner, 
elapsed, when my ditty was again 
rehearsed, with a no less perfect 
imitation, in a different quarter..... 
To this quarter I eagerly turned 
my eyes, but no one was visible.... 
The station, indeed, which this 
new speaker seemed tooccupy, was 
inaccessible to man or beast. 

If I were surprized at this second 
repetition of my words, judge how 
much my surprise must have been 
augmented, when the same calls 
were a third time repeated, and 
coming stillin 2 new direction. Five 
times was this ditty successively 
resotinded, at intervals nearly equal, 
always from a new quarter, and 
with iittle abatement of its original 
distinctness and force. 

A little reflection’ was sufficient 
to shew that this was no more than 
an echo of an extraordinary kind. 
My terrors were quickly supplanted 
by delight. The motives to dis- 
patch were forgotten, and I amused 
myself for an hour, with talking to 
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these cliffs: I placed myself in new 
positions, and exhausted my lungs 
in new cCla- 


and my invention 
mours. 

The pleasures of this new disco- ° 
very were an ample compensation 
for the iil treatment which I expect- 
ed on my return. By some caprice 
in my father I escaped merely with 
afew reproaches. I seized the first 
opportunity of again visiting this 
recess, and repeating my amuse- 
ment; time, andincessant repeti- 
tion, could scarcely lessen its charms 
or exhaust the variety produced by 
new tones and new positions. 

““he hours in which I was most 
free from interruption and restraint 
were those of moonlight. My brother 
and } occupied a small room above 
the kitchen, disconnect«d, in some 
degree, with the rest of che house. It 
was the rural custom to retire eur- 
ly to bed and to anticipate the rising 
of the sun. When the moonlight 
was strong enough to permit me to 
read, it was my custom to escape 
from bed, and hie with my book to 
some neighbouring eminence, where 
I would remain stretched on the 
mossy rock, till the sinking or be- 
clouded moon, forbade me to con- 
tinue my employment. I was in- 
debted for books to a friendly per- 
son in the neighbourhood, whose 
compliance with my solicitations was 
prompted partly by benevolence and 
partly by enmity to my father, whom 
he could not more egregiously of- 
fend than by gratifying my perverse 
and pernicious Curiosity. 

In leaving my chamber I was 
obliged to use the utmost cautic.n to 
avoid rousing my brother, whose 
temper disposed him to thwart me 
in the least of my gratifications. My 
purpose was surely laudable, and 
yeton leaving the house and ret urn- 
ing to it, I was obliged to use the 
vigilance and circumspection of a 
thief. 

One night I left my bed with this 
view. I posted first to my vocal 
glen, and thence scrambling up a 
neighbouring steep, which overlook- 
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ed a wide extent of this romantic 
country, gave myself up to contem- 
plation, and the perusal of Milton’s 
Comus. 

My reflections were naturally sug- 
gested by the singularity of thisecho. 
To hear my own voice speak at a 
distance would have been formerly 
regarded as prodigious. To hear 
too, that voice, not uttered by an- 
other, by whom it might easily be 
mimicked, but by myself! I cannot 
now recollect the transition which 
led me to the notion of sounds, simi- 
lar to these, but produced by other 
means than reverberation. Could 
I not so dispose my organs as to 
make my voice appear at a dis- 
tance ? 

From speculation I proceeded to 
experiment. ‘The idea of a dis- 
tant voice, like my own, was inti- 
mately present to my fancy. Iex- 
erted myself with a most ardent de- 
sire, and with something like a per- 
suasion that I should succeed. I 
started with surprise, for it seemed 
as if success had crowned my at- 
tempts. I repeated the effort, but 
failed. A certain position of the 
organs took place on the first at- 
tempt, altogether new, unexampled 
and as it were, by accident, for I 
could not attain it on the second ex- 
periment. 

You will not wonder that I exert- 
ed myself with indefatigable zeal to 
regain what had once, though for 
so short a space, been in my pow- 
er. Your cwn ears have witnessed 
the success of these efforts. By per- 
petual exertion I gained it a second 
time, and now wasa diligent observ- 
er of the circumstances attending 
it. Gradually I subjected these finer 
and more subtle motions to the com- 
mand of my will. What was at 
first difficult, by exercise and habit, 
was rendered easy. I learned to 
accommodate my voice to ali the 
varieties of distance and direc- 
tion. 

It cannot be denied that this fa- 
culty is wonderful and rare, but 
when we consider the possible modi- 
fications of muscular motion, how 


few of these are usually exerted, 
how imper‘ectly they are subjected 
to the will, and yet that the will is 
capable of being rendered unlimit- 
ed and absolute, will not our won- 
der cease ? 

We have seen men who could 
hide their tongues so perfectly that 
even an Anatomist, after the most 
accurate inspection that a living sub- 
ject could admit, has affirmed the 
organ to be wanting, but this was 
effected by the exertion of muscles 
unknown and incredible to the great- 
er part of mankind. 

‘The concurrence of teeth, palate 
and tongue, in the formation of 
speech should seem to be indispen- 
sable, and yet men have spoken dis- 
tinctly though wanting a tongue, and 
to whom, therefore, teeth andpalate 
were superfluous. The tribe of mo- 
tions requisite to this end, are wholly 
latent and unknown, to those who 
possess that organ. : 

I mean not to be more explicit. 
Ihave no reason to suppose a pe- 
culiar conformation or activity in 
my own organs, or that the power 
which I possess may not, with suita- 
ble directions and by steady efforts, 
be obtained by others, but I will do 
nothing to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion. It is by far, too liable to per- 
version for a good man to desire 
to possess it, or to teach it to an- 
other. 

There remained but one thing to 
render this instrument as powerful 
in my hands as it was capable of 
being. From my childhood, I was 
remarkably skilful at imitation. 
There were few voiccs whether of 
menor birds or beasts which I could 
not imitate with success. To add 
my ancient, to my newly acquired 
skill, to talk from a distance, and at 
the same time, in the accents of 
another, was the object of my en- 
deavours, and this object, after a 
certain number of trials, I finally 
obtained. 

In my present situation every 
thing that denoted intellectual ex- 
ertion was a crime, andexposed me 
to invectives if not to stripes. This 
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circumstance induced me to be si- 
lent to all others, on the subject of 
my discovery. But, added to this, 
was a confused belief, that it might 
be mace, in some way instrumental 
to my relief from the hardships and 
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restraints of my present condition. 
For some time I was not aware of 
the mode in which it might be ren- 
dered subservient to this end. 

(TZ be continued.) 
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REVIEW. 


The Ruling. Passion: .an occasional 
froem. Written by the afifointment 
of the Society of the ® BK, and 
sfioken, on their Anniversary, in 
the ‘Chafie! of the University, 
Canibridée, July 20, 1797. By 
Thomas Paine, 4.m. Published 
according to act of Congress. 
Boston..,.Manning and Loring. 


THE interest with which we read 
this poem, was increased by the 
recent and.melancholy termination 
of the author’s life...Mr. Paine was 
considered and respected by those 
awho y him, as a scholar and a 
poet. ral circumstances tended 
to embitter his life; and over his 
death, those who have most injured 
hint, will have most cause tolament. 
* tas, however, not our province or 
‘desire to dwell on his history, nor 
are we possessed of sufficient infor- 
‘mation concerning him, to become 
his just and satisfactory biogra- 
phers. 

The Poem before us was printed 
‘in Boston, 1797. As we do mean tc 
confine our attention entirely in our 


reviews to recent performances, | 


we shall, from: time to time, give 
some account of selected works 
which we deem above the common 
level of American poetry....In this 
class, we have no hesitation in 
placing the “ Ruling Passion.”’. «+6 
It discovers in its author very con- 
«siderable talents at satire, and a 
pupil who has studied in the school 
of Pope. Notwithstanding the me- 
rits of this poem, and its just title 
to the notice of criticisms, we have 
‘never seen it mentioned in the 
American prints. 


Mr. P. in his Ruling Passion, 
after representing man as a world 
of wonders in himself, and in some 
respects inexplorable, then endea- 
vours to describe him as he seems 
to be, aad draws several pictures 
of persons actuated by a predomi- 
nant passion....Some of these dis- 
cover strong and-vivid touches of 
a keen and harmonious pencil..... 
Though some of the characters are 
of the same nature with those 
painted by Pepe in his first moral 
cpistle, yet they bear not the least 
impression of imitation....we trust 
that our readers will acknowledge 
the propriety of our commendation, 
when they have read and examined 
the following extracts......Mr. P. 
after comparing men to animals, 
represents life as a Print-shop, 
where we may trace different out- 
lines in every face...he paints the 
beau as jfashion’s gossamer, and 
then in a rapid transition, presents 
before us a character of a very dif- 
ferent description: this is a Pedant 
deeft and dull, grave without sense, 
o'erflowing, yet not full. 

In embodying this character, the 
poet thus proceeds: 

‘‘ See, the lank Boox-worm, pil’d 
with lumbering lore, 

Wriukled in Latin, and in Greek 
fourscore, 

With toil incessant, thumds the an- 
cieut page, 

Now dicts a hero, now turns down a 
sage ! 

O’er learning’s field, with leaden eye 
he strays, 

’Mid busts of fame, and menuments 
of praise. 

With Gothic foot, he treads on flowert 
of Laste, : 
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Yet stoops to*pick the pebd/es from the 
waste. 

Profound ‘in trifles; he can tell, how 
short 

Were Aisor’s legs:...how large was 
TuLLy’s wart; 

And, scal’d by Gunter, marks, with 
joy absurd, 

The cut of Homer’s-cloak, aud Eu- 
cLip’s beard! 


Thus through the weary watch .of 
sleepless night, 

This learned ploughman plods in 
piteous plight; 

Till the dim taper takes French leave 
to doze, 

And the fat folio tumbles on. his 
toes.” 


The following picture of the 
Miser, we think deserving of high 
commendation. 


‘« Next comes the Misgr....paisied, 
jealous, lean, 
He looks the very sKELETON OF 
SPLEEN! 
*Mid forests drear, he haunts, in spec- 
tred gloom, 


Some desert abbey, or some Druid’s 
tomb ; 

Where, hers’d in earth, his occult 
riches lay, 


Fleeced from the world, and bvricd 
from the day. 

With crutch in hand, he points his 
mineral rod, 

Limps to the spot, and turns the well- 
known sod ; 

While there, involv’d in night, he 
counts. his store, 

By the soft tinklings of the golden ore, 

He shakes with terror, lest the moon 
should spy, 

And the breeze whisper, where his 
treasures lie. 


This wretch, who, dying, would not 
take one pill, 
If, diving, he must pay a doctor’s bill, 
Still clings to life, of every joy bereft; 
His God is gold, and bis Re‘igion theft ! 
And, as ot yore, when modern vice 
was strange, 
Could deathern money pass on ’Change, 
His repzile soul, whose reasoning 
powers are pent 
Within the logic pounce of CENT PER 
€£ENT, * 


Would sovmer corn bis ears, thay stocks 
shouk 4 fall, 

And cheat|the pillory, than notcheat: 
at all!” 


The last' extract which we shall’ 
offer from this meritorious poen, is: 
the description of the Savoyand on 
his native hills; and while we offer 
it, we assert with confidence, that 
it is equal to any similar represen- 
tation contained in the celebrated 
Pleasures of Memory, 


‘To fame unknown, to happier 

fortune born, 

The blythe Savoyarp hails the peep 
of morn ; 

And while the fluid gold his eye sur- 
veys, 

The hoary Graciers fling their dia- 
mond blaze ; 

Gewneva’s broad lake rushes from its 
shores, 

Arve gently murmurs, and the rough 
RuHONE roars. 

Mid the cleft. Aups, his:cabin peers 
from high, 

Hangs o’er the clouds, and perches on 
the sky. 
O’er fields of ice, across the héadlong 
flood, 
From cliff to cliff he bounds in fearless 
mood. 

While, far beneath, a night of. tem- 
pest lies, 

Deep thunder mutters, harmless light- 


ning flies; 

While, far above, from battlements 
of snow, 

Loud torrents tumble on the world 
below; 

On rustic reed he wakes a merrier 
tune, 

Thaa the lark warbles on the “ Ides 
of Fune,” 

Far off, let Glory’s clarion shrilly 
swell; . 


He loves the music of his pipe as well. 

Let shouting millions crown the he- 
roe’s head, 

And Pripe her tessellated pavement 
tread ; 

More happy far, this denizen of air 

Enjoys what Nature condescends te 


nights ; 
His spouse contents him, and his mae 
delights!” 
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Lhe} eg. closes with a just tri- 
bute tothe memory of the greatest 
character which this country, or 
this —s produced...to our peer- 
less Washington; who, greater 
than the Cobham of Pope, deserves 
the c¢lebration of a bard, as pre- 
emin¢nt in the walks of poetry, as 
a wés in the military and political 
e. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


History of the British Expedition 
to Egypt ; to whichis subjoined, 
a sketch of the frresent state of 
that country and its means of de- 

Jence. Illustrated with mapis,and 
a portrait of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. By Robert Thomas 
Wilson, lieutenant colonel of ca- 
valry in his Britannic Majesty’s 
service, and knight of the Imfte- 
rial Military Order of Maria 
Theresa. 


Ingens, Insigne, Recens, adhuc 
Indictum ore alio. Hor. 


Philadelphia: fiublished by Con- 
rad, & Co.—Bonsal & Niles, 
Printers, Wilmington.—p. p. 
317. 

This narrative is drawn up by 
an officer, whose education and 
pursuits appear to have been chiefly 
confined to military dffairs. His 
professed object indeed is the British 

expedition to Egypt, and though a 

soldier has abundant opportunities 

of indulging a liberal curiosity in the 
scene of his exploits, and has some- 
times more advantages for literary 
and scientific researches than other 
men, Colonel Wilscn appears to 
see little beside the movements of 
the army and records little beside 
their movemements. He is actu- 
ated likewise by the national and 
professional spirit, and is not slow 
to assert and ‘vindicate the reputa- 

ticn of the troops to which he be- 
lengs. 
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It.is to be expected that our 
knowledge of Egypt will be greatly 
enlarged by the reports of British 
travellers, whom the temporary do- 
minion of their nation in that coun- 
try, will have enabled to inquire . 
and examine for themselves. Cc- 
lonel Wilson gives us reason to form 
expectations of this kind. He men- 
tions several persons who penetrat- 
ed much farther than any of the 
French, into Nubia and into the 
western deserts. By these the world 
will probably be furnished with the 
means of corroborating or correct- 
ing the accounts of the French, and 
thus, whatever evils have befallen 
humanity in the Egyptian war, Eu- 
ropean curiosity will be greatly in- 
debted to it. 

This military narrative is plain 
and distinct. It is adorned with no 
flowers of rhetoric, and enlivened 
by few of those minute circumstan- 
ces, which give interest and colour- 
ing to a picture. On this account, 
though, perhaps, less amusing to 
the general reader, it is more in- 
structive to the military one. 

Among the articles of general 
interest, the following account of 
Rosetta and the Nile, is one of the 
most striking, as it shews the dif- 
ferent lights in which the same ob- 
ject will present itself to different 
spectators : 

“ The officers of the English ar- 
my who went to Rosetta, expected 
to find Savar'y’s glowing description 
of its beauties realized, as they had 
found some justice in his remarks 
on that Desert, which separates 
Aboukir and Alexandria. Their 
mortification was extreme, to dis- 
cover that the boasted delights of 
this city only consisted in compari- 
son. The sight of verdure after 
that barren waste is a gratifying 
novelty,which pleases and fascinates 
the eye, in proportion to the pre- 
vious suffering of the traveller, re- 
heving his despondency, and charm- 
ing the senses. For two or three 
miles immediately on the bank of 
the Nile, towards St. Julien, is cer- 
tainly a luxuriant yegetation, but 


¢ 

















beyond that, and over in the Delta, 
the scenery is bleak. To the south, 
hills of sand are only to be seen. 

“ Rosetta is built of a dingy red 
brick ; a great part of the town is 
in ruins, many of the houses having 
been pulled down by the French for 
fuel: the streets are not more than 
two yards wide, and full of wretches, 
which the pride of civilized man 
revolts at, to acknowledge human. 
The number of blind is prodigious ; 
nearly every fifth inhabitant has 
lost, or has some humour in his 
eyes ; the erysipelas, the dropsy, the 
leprosy, the elephantiasis, all kinds 
of extraordinary contortions, and 
jusus nature, constantly offend the 
sight. 

“ Filth, musquitos of the most 
dreadful sort, vermin of every kind, 
women so ugly, that, fortunately 
for Europeans, their faces are con- 
cealed by a black cloth veil, in which 
two eye holes are cut, stench into- 
lerable,houses almost uninhabitable, 
form the charms of Rosetta and Sa- 
vary’s garden of Eden. ‘The quay 
is alone a handsome object, and this 
certainly might be made noble. On 
it General D’Estaign had fitted up 
a house in the Italian style, in which 
were the only clean apartments in 
the city, excepting a house belong- 
ing to Mrs. D’Arcy. . 

“ The Nile, the celebrated Nile, 
afforded, uncombined with its boun- 
ties and wonderful properties, no 
pleasure to the sight; the muddy 
stream, rotten banks, putrifying with 
the fatness of the slime, left from 
the waters; its narrow breadth, not 
being more than a hundred yards 
across, impressed with no idea of 
majesty ; but a reflection on the 
miraculous qualities of this river, 
ananticipation of the luxuries which 
the very kennelly waters would af- 
ford, rendered it an object of con- 
siderable gratification. 

“ The baths at Rosetta were es- 
teemed very fine, and Savary de- 
scribes them as such; therefore 
they must be mentioned. The cu- 
rious stranger enters first into a 
large saloon, where many people 
are laying naked in bed, or getting 
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up, having performed their ablu- 
tions ; he then passes through nar- 
row passages, smelling offensively 
from the abuses allowed in them, 
whilst each becomes gradually 
wariner, till the steam heat is almost 
intolerable ; when he arvives in the 
room where the baths are, he sees 
a number of naked people, in vari- 
ous attitudes, some in the water, 
others rubbing down by the atten- 
dants, with gloves filled with cot- 
ton. Their horrid squalled figures, 
with their bald heads, excepting a 
little tuft of hair on the crown, and 
bristly black beards, made the place 
resemble a den of satyrs. No scene 
could be more disgusting; and 
it is astonishing how any person 
could remain five minutes, since 
the air is so tainted and oppressive. 
Hundreds of English, attracted by 
the description, attempted to get as 
far as the baths, but were obliged 
to turn back when they had advanc- 
ed alittle way. The Mosaic pave- 
ment, with which, however, the 
floors are paved, is really beautiful, 
and repays some inconvenience.” 

Among the many accounts we 
have received of the Egyptian pea- 
sants, the following deserves a con- 
spicuous place: 

“ All language is insufficient to 
give a just idea of the misery of an 
Egyptian village; but those who 
have been in Ireland may best sup- 
pose the degree, when an Irish hut 
is described asa palace, in compari- 
son toan Arab’s stye, for it can be 
called by no other name. 

“ Each habitation is built of mud, 
even the roof, and resembles in 
shape an oven: withinis only one 
apartment, generally of about tén 
feet square. ‘The door does not ad- 
mit of a man’s entering upright; 
but as the bottom is dug out about 
twofeet, when inthe room, an erect 
posture is possible. A mat, some 
large vessels to hold water,. which 
it is the constant eceupation of the 
women to fetch, a pitcher made of 
fine porous Clay, found best in Up- 
per Egypt, near Cunie, andin whi), 
the water is kept very cool, a rye. 
pan, and coffee-pot, are all the ,)_ 
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naments and utensils. Here then 
a whole family eat and sleep, with- 
out any consideration of decency or 
cleanliness, being in regard to the 
latter, worse even than the beasts of 
the field, who naturally respect their 
own tenements. It was scarcely 
possible to witness this disgusting 
scene, to behold men, women, and 
children so wretched, so hideous, 
and so abject, without reflections 
not very conforming to doctrines, 
which for the happiness of the world 
should be incu'cated ; and the beau- 
tiful reasoning of the philosopher 
and poet, was scarce sufficient to 
check the presumptuous discon- 
tent. 

** All the viliages have high mud 
walls, flanked with little towers of 
the same material, to protect them 
from the Bedouin Arabs. At night 
a constant guard is mounted, and 
the faithful dog, who in Egypt is 
treated with such barbarity, pro- 
tects the thankless master’s proper- 
ty ; for the magazines of corn are 
formed on the outside of the walls, 
otherwise they would be too extend- 
ed for the inhabitants to defend. 
‘The property of each village is de+ 
posited in one place, every indi- 
vidual owner heaping up his own 
rick, and keeping it distinct from 
hisneighbours, by preserving a path 
round. Thus the depot resembles 
a corn field in England, only more 
compressed, previously to its pro- 
duce being carried into the barns : 
but the interior regulations of these 
littie independent states, and gene- 
ral. system of government in the 
country, are beyond the limits of 
this work; norcould they be so weil 
described as General Reynier has 
succeeded in doing, who has exem- 
plified these details in a very in- 
structive and abie manner, since his 
knowledge and talents were not, as 
in his Military History, fettered 
with prejudice. A perusal of his 
work is well worth.the attcntion of 
every man to whom legislation is in- 
teresting.”’ . 

The following picture of Cairo is 
another instance of the different im- 
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pressions excited in different minds 
by the same objects : 

“ The inspection of Grand C airo 
was no less big with disappointment. 
The French had anticipated on their 


arrival the sight of magnificent ~ 


buildings, grand squares, sumptu- 
ous decorations, a general appear- 
ance of wealth and riches, of com- 
merce, the enjoyment of every lux- 
ury in all the profusion of eastern 
splendor, in short, a capital where 
their recreations would amply com- 
pensate them for the misery they 
had suffered on their rote thither. 
This city they fondly fancied to have 
been the emporium, which was the 
object of the expediticn, and the re- 
ward of France to them for their 
services in Europe. Great there- 
fore was their disappointment, when 
they saw none of these expectations 
realized, but on the contrary, the 
desperate certainty that they were 
involved in a wretchedness, from 
which they could not escape. _ 

*¢ The English, instructed by their 
error, expected little, yet did not 
reduce their ideas low enough. 

“ The town of Boulac, which is 
the great suburb of Cairo, was one 
heap of ruins, having been destroy- 
ed by the French during the siege 
in the insurrection in the year 1799. 
A few wretched hovels, and twoor 
three barracks, were the only re- 
maining buildings cf this once large 
and populous fauxbourg. 

“ The city of Cairo itself is also 
very much shattered at the differ- 
ent entrances; the streets are about 
two yards wide, the houses very 
high, and built of brick, like those 
of Rosetta. 

‘The palaces of the Beys are 
large ; two or three of them are 
very fine buildings; particularly 
Cassan Bey’s, where the Institute 
was held, and thehouscin Place Be- 
guier, in which Kleber lived, and 
in the garden of which he was mur- 
dered.* 

* He wasstabbed whilst walking on 
a terrace, and several drops of his 
blood still mark the railing against 
which he staggered. 
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* Place Bequier is a large open 
square, where most of the beys re- 
sided, but many of their houses have 
been destroyed by the French ; in- 
deed, one whole side is in ruins. 
This place has, however, been 
otherwise improved by them, trees 
being planted on each side of the 
roads, which cross the square at 
right angles, and fosses having been 
dug to retain the water, with the 
view of checking the dreadful quan- 
tity of dust which flies from the 
sand and ruins always in the even- 
ings 

** To conceive the true nature of 
this insufferabie nuisance, the whirl- 
wind of other countries must be ima- 
gined as occurring every evening, 
and filling the whole atmosphere of 
Egypt with burning dust, and the 
light particies of rubbish. Thus the 
only part of the day which is tolera- 
ble from the diminution of heat, can- 
not be taken advantage of as the op- 
portunity for exercise. * 

* The French had intended to 
have opened the streets of Cairo, 
and formed through Place Bequier 
a magnificent read frem the citadel 
to Giza; but the distraction of the 
times did not allow of these im- 
provements being attended to, and 
thus the city bears irretrievable 
monuments of their rayages, with 
very few indeed of their benefits. 
The bairas or exchanges, which the 
merchants occupy, are large square 
buildings, divided into little shops, in 
which the treasures of the caravans 
were deposited. Since the arrival 
of the French, none had come from 
Arabia, and even an unwashed 
shawl was not to be bought. 

“ The citadel, in which the Pa- 
eha was always kept as a kind of 


* Independent of this general state 
of the atmosphere, large pillars of dust 
and wind are always visible. Some- 
times in the circle of the horizon twen- 
ty are to be seen, and scarcely ever 
fewer than four or five. Their force 
is very great, and the tents were in- 
stanuy khlown into the air by them. 








state prisoner, is a miserable paltry 
castle and the avenue of houses lead- 
ing to it is horrible. In the citadel 
is the celebrated well called Joseph’s, 
being dug in the time of a Vizir 
bearing that name. It is excavat- 
ed in the rock, is two hundred and 
eighty feet deep, und forty-two in 
circumference. Winding stairslead 
gradually to the bottom, and some 
way down, oxen are employed in 
turning the wheels to raise the wa- 
ter, which is very brackish. 

‘¢ The circumference of the city 
of Cairo, including the suburb of 
Boulac, is six miies; and yet this 
place, till lately, was considered in 
the east, and partially through Ku- 
rope, as the largest capital in the 
world. 

“ The people were excessively 
dirty, mostly affected in their eyes ; 
and swarms of beggars, distort- 
ed, or unnatural formed wretches, 
crowded the streets, ‘The manners 
and customs of the inhabitants are 
so well delineated in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, that every 
one has been agreeabiy made ac- 
quainted with them.’’ 

The ‘sequel of this work con- 
tains some valuabie particulars re- 
specting the diseasesof Egypt. The 
author maintains that the plague is 
local, occasioned by a corrupted at- 
mosphere, and never introduced by 
contagion. This appears to be the 
creed of the French physicians, and 
is made at least plausible by the facts 
enumerated by the author. Indeed 
the medical science is that branch 
of knowledge which will be most 
indebted to the campaignsin Egpyt, 

The catalogue of major and mi- 
nor plagues to which Egypt is sub- 
ject, is a terrible list. They are 
such as to deter any reasonable 
being from ever residing in the coun- 
try, who has the choice of leaving 
it; but we are not thoroughly ap- 
prized of those advantages which 
belong to the country, and of the 
influence of custom to inure us to 
physical and moral evils. 
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POETRY....ORIGINAL. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


PHILANTHROPYeueeA PRAYER. 


O for the heart whose spacious arms 
Can bear the world along; 

Whose ear, no jarring note alarms, 
In Nature’s general song! 


Who hears from all that Be, arise 
The harmonies of praise, 

And Echo bring them from the skies, 
As in primeval days: 


Like him that made, preserves and 
ends 
The scene abroad displayed ; 
O! for the mind, whose eye extends 
To all that ne has made! 


That can the boon divine bestow 
Of uiiversal love, 
And boundless praise; since ALL BE- 
LOW 
Is GOOD, AND ALL ABOVE. 
Re 


= 
For the Literary Magazine. 


TO LAURA, OFFENDED. 


Tree days had passed with linger- 
ing steps away, 
While I to narrow verge confined, 
To body’s pain and solitude a prey, 
And sad unrest of mind. , 


The fourth serene and painless rose, 
I hie me to thy door; 

It opens, but thy altered aspect shews 
An open heart no more. 


A stranger 1, thou hail’d’st me Friend 
no more; 
Nor welcome sweet bestowed: 
No questions that the absent past ex- 
plore, 
In tender accents flow’d. 


A brow, alas! severely bent, was 
thine ; 
Reluctant was thy hand; 
Thy eyes, that so serenely us’d to 
shine, 
Their sternest glance command. 


To tedious exile from thy converse, I, 
By sickly blasts consigned, 
A respite from the long-drawn, lonely 
sigh, 
At some time hoped to find. 


Ah, Laura, wilt thou snatch that hope 
away? 
And lost must I believe thee? 
Not merely take from life its dearest 
sta 
Of life itself bereave me. 
w. 


For the Literary Magazine. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO DOCTOR 
JENNER. 


JENNER, permit a muse unknown 
to fame 

To twine a scanty wreath around thy 
name; 

Proceed and prosper in the generous 
plan, 

Of mitigating woes of suffering man. 

While gentler gales exhale their fra- 
grant breath 

’Tis thine to blunt another dart of 
death ; 

In Pity’s service bear a noble part, 

Nor check the ardor of thy glowing 
heart. ; 

To quench the burning pang, the fe- 
verish groan, 

Must sure be incense sweet at Mercy’s 
throne. 

Go on, secure that heaven thy views. 
will bless, 

And crown thy efforts with the wish’d 
success. 

At length the slaughterous rage of 
war Must Cease, 

Ah! then go forward in the works of 
peace! 

In foremost rank with spotless flag 
unfurl’d, 

Publish thy mission to a listening 
world. 

Behold! our plains luxuriant catch the 
sound 

And spread with joy the grateful tid- 
ings round ; 

"Midst hardy sons of northern lands 
begun, 

They reach the climes that own @ 
burning sun. 
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O’er the blue mists of Alleghany rise, 

Mingling with purest airs of western 
skies ; 

Down the bold stream of fair Ohio 
roll, 

And fill with pleasing awe the farmer’s 
soul ; 

Diffusing balmy comfort far and wide 

Float on the waves of Missisippi’s tide. 

Even ’midst the forest’s dark and 
gloomy round, 

Where yet the woodman’s axe must 
not resound, 

The future mothers, as their babes 
they kiss, 

$hall breathe a prayer to heaven for 
Jenner’s bliss. 

Pp. De 


December, 1801. 
For the Literary Magazine. 
ARTABAN THE ROBBER. 


An Exiract from a Manuscript 
Poem. 


SKIRTING the north a chain of 
mountains spreads, 

That with their blue heads pierce the 
passing clouds. 

No culture tames the fierceness of 
their soil; 


_ The larch-tree climbs their steep and 


rocky sides, 

In which with toil some ruffian-hordes 
have delved 

Some wild and darksome dens; from 
which they come 

At night’s still hour, in search of 
food and spoil 

And urged by thirst of blood. These 
bands are led 

ByARTABAN of giant-port, and skilled 

In wiles, and all the robber’s artifice. 

His arm descends like some high-fall- 
ing tower 

On the sad stranger wandering in the 
dark, 

And, like a whirlwind, in his wrath, 
he sweeps 

Unsheltered villages,unguarded flocks. 

Grim visaged man! none but the 
brave can meet 

The terrors of his dark and flashing 
eye, 

Or mark the bend of his o’ershadow- 

ing brows.... 


His stride is dreadful to the fields of 
strife, 

And his bright armour fear-strikes 
hosts of men. 

He like a God by all his clan is feared; 

His nod, his look, is by them all 
obeyed. 

One who had dared to question his 
command 

Was piece-meal hewn by his indignant 
sword, 

And thrown to blood-hounds to regale 
their thirst. 

He has withstood the threats and 
power of kings, 

And plans to seize him frequently has 
braved. 

Many strange tales concerning him 
are told 

Expressive of his fierce and wayward 
mind. 

A band of men his lonely steps had 
traced 

Far from his mountains to a hollow 
glen. 

Within their grasp they thought their 
prey secure, 

And filled the air with saucy shouts 
of joy. 

But as they eagerly press’d on to seize 

The mighty robber in his hellow nook, 

He disappointed all their hopes of 
triumph. 

Collecting all his strength, he dashed 
to earth 

The foremost who advanced, and with 
a bound 

Flew o’er the heads of those who yet 
press’d on, 

And swift as lightning disappeared 
from view ; 

Nor could their search discover his 
retreat. 

A pilgrim clambering o’er the rocks 
benighted, 

Sought shelter from the storm within 


his cave, 

ARTABAN then was prowling on the 
plains. 

The stranger wearied threw himself 
to rest 


On some dry-leaves, and closed his 
eyes in sleep. 

He had not siumbered long when he 
was roused, 

By the loud blast of an approaching 
horn, 

And by the entrance of the scowling 
thief. 


‘The pilgrim started from his bed of 


leaves. 
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ArTasBax’s dress, his manners and 

| his looks 

Told what he was: and the affrighted 
man ; 

Waited in terror his descending 
blow. 

The chief of robbers when his eyes 
first met 

The stranger sheltered in his rugged 
cave 

VUnsheathed his sword, and with his 
eyes on fire, 


Rov’d o’er the figure of the trembling 
man ; 

But when he saw him poor, in tat- 
tered cloths 

With age worn down, he gently bade 


him stay, 

Rest on his leaves and fear from him 
no harm. 

When morning came he led him on 
his way, — 

And him in peace and better garb dis- 
missed. I. 0. 


SELECTIONS. 
MEMOIRS OF COUNT DE PARADES. 


Tuts man, being of an ardent 
‘spirit and an enterprising soul, by 
the eccentricity of his character 


divided the opinion of the world.... 


By some he was supposed equal to 
the highest enterprises; while others 
regarded him as a desperate ad- 
venturer: but by his wit and the 
lively display of his talents, he had 
gained the confidence of M. de 
Sartine andthe Count de Maurepas, 
who afterwards employed him in 
the most dangerous attempts. 
Towards the close of the year 
1774, Parades completed his tour 
through Swisserland and the lower 
Valais, where making himself a- 
greeable to several persons of sci- 
ence and distinction, he was em- 
ployed as an engineer; in which 
capacity he formed the superb pro- 
ject of epening, by means of a canal 
from the Rhone, a communication 
between Geneva and the Vicentin, 
the object of which was to render 
France* mistress of an immense 
commerce. This plan was laid be- 
fore the Marquis de Vergennes, 
then ambassador to the Swiss Can- 
tons, who judging it of the highest 
importance, sent the projector, 
with letters of recommendation, to 
the Comte de Vergennes at Paris, 
where he arrived early in the year 
1778, and took the title of the Comte 
de Parades, for the first time. 
Unfortunately for the kingdom of 
France, and the honour and advan- 
tage of the engincer,thisscheme was 


laid aside ; but France then being in 
a state of fermentation, in expect- 
ancy of a war with England, Parades 
entertained hopes of being once 
more actively employed. Having 
well weighed the probabilities of 
his future fortune, he resolved to 
pass over into England, to acquire 
an accurate’ knowledge of the 
strength of Great-Britain; of her 
forces by sea and land; of her ma- 
ritime fortifications; with such 
other information as might form the 
basis of his future exaltation. 

He put his design into execution, 
and early in February arrived in 
England, where he visited all the 
principal towns; examining every 
thing worthy ofnotice, and digesting 
his remarks into a memorial, with 
which he arrived at Parisin March. 
This memortal was presented to 
M. de Sartine, who praising his 
zeal expressed his satisfaction, and 
recommended another journey into 
England, entirely for the purpose 
of procuring correct plans of every 
sea-port ; to learn the separate sta- 
tions of the British navy ; the num- 
ber of ships of war ready for sea, 
with those refitting and building; 
the condition of the magazines and 
dock-yards ; and, in short, of every 
thing connected with the English 
maritime rosources. 

Parades accordingly quitted Ver- 
sailles a second time, and sooy'after 
arrived in England, where he most 
strictly fuliiiied his commission: le 
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then returned to Paris, and was 
still more. warmly received by the 
ministers of France. 

M. deSartine wishing to establish 
faithful agents (or rather spies,) at 
every port of consequence, sent 
Parades a third time to England, 
with 25,000 livres, to be properly 
disposed of. This indefatigable par- 
tizan, after several disappoint- 
ments, at length discovered.a per- 
son who exactly suited his purpose ; 
and this person agreed to procure 
him all the information he required, 
on condition of receiving a stated 
sum as a deposite, and 100/. sterling 
per month. All being agreed on, 
this traitor to his country introduced 
him to two Jews, in whom (he said) 
Parades might confide, and with 
whom he set off for London; a 
journey more interesting, but in- 
finitely more dangerous, than the 
two he had undertaken before. 

By means of these conductors, 
and the letters of recommendation 
he was furnished with, (added to 
a complete knowledge of the En- 
glish language,) Parades, got ad- 
mittance intoevery place he wished 
to visit. He received invitations 
to dine from persons entrusted with 
the dock-yards, and other places of 
importance; where every move- 
ment was closely observed by him, 
and privately noted down. 

An adventure he met with in his 
third tour to Plymouth is so extra- 
ordinary, that it deserves record. 
ing, and shall be given in his own 
words: 

*“* We entered Plymouth at mid- 
night, 4nd though I had taken no 
rest during several days, yet I de- 
clined going tobed. My design was 
to reconnoitre by break of day the 
citadel, which I had only imper- 
fectly viewed in mf last two voy- 
ALCS. 

“ I took as my conductor, a la- 
bourer whom I met in the street, 
andarrived at the glacisa little after 
the opening of the gates. Thetwo 
first centinels suffered us to pass 
freely, and when we had entered 
the place, I turned to the left up 


a? 


tae slope that leads tothe rampar tha Placing no great confidence in his 


having quickly traversed those parts 
of the fortification that overlooked 
the country, I repaired tothe saliant 
angle of the bastion on the right of 
the road, where I took such sketches 
as were necessary. In about an 
hour, I wished to change my situa~- 
tion to the left bastion; but in pas- 
sing along the curtain, (for it is 
necessary to observe that no centi- 
nel is placed on the rampart in the 
whole circuit of the place,) I was 
observed by a soldier mounting 
guard at a short distance; this 
centinel, astonished to see two 
strangers on the ramparts at so 
early an hour, and whom he had 
not observed to pass, alarmed those 
at the guard-house: a serjeant 
and two fusileers approaching di- 
rectly towards ine, nothing remain- 
ed but to set a good face on the 
matter. I therefore leisurely de- 
scended the siope from the ram- 
parts, as though my walk had been 
finished, and met them on the plain: 
the serjeant demanded my business 
in that place, where I ought to 
know that entrance is forbidden. I 
replied, that being a stranger, I 
was ignorantof the prohibition; and 
that the man who was my conductor 
ought to have informed me of it, as 
he belonged to the town and might 
be expectedto know how far it was 
proper to go. ‘Seize the rascal 
(cries the serjeant,) and convey him 
to the guard-house.”’. The soldiers 
seized my conductor by the collar 
and were dragging him along, when 
I immediately pulled out six guineas 
and presented them to the serjeant, 
saying in a low voice, * Let this 
poor devil go; he has done wrong 
to be sure, but it is through igno- 
rance.”’ He pocketed my money, 
and turning to the soldiers, calied 
aloud, *¢ Drive that rascal out, and 
take care he comes here no more.”’ 
Afterwards addressing himself to 
me in a softened tone, he saic, 
‘¢ Perhaps your honour would wish 
to see the fortress; if so, I will 
conduct you over it; I will only 
leave my fusil at the guard-hotise, 
and be with you in a momeit.’’ 
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word, I got rid of my papers by 
thrusting them into the mouth of a 
cannon | seemingly examined ; but 
I had no cause for distrust: my 
friend the serjeant, after escorting 
me twice round the ramparts, de- 
scended with me into the batteries 
that command the Sound and the 
entrances of Catwater and Ha- 
moaze; the most complete works 
of their kind 1 ever beheld. 

“ After remaining nine hours in 
the citadel, where I took notes of 
all I saw, I thought it time to retire ; 
the serjeant accompanying me to 
my~inn, I there gratified him with a 
present of two guineas more for his 
trouble. He then took leave, after 
assuring me, that he should be de- 
voted to me as jong as he lived. 
Previously to this I had withdrawn 
my papers from the cannon, finding 
that the danger was over. It will 
be seen in the sequence of what 
further utility‘this man was of to 
me, and with what fidelity he served 
me. 

“ ] found my two Jewsat the inn, 
greatly alarmed at my long absence; 
and asthe object of our journey was 
completely accomplished, we im- 
mediately set out for London.” 

So far M. Parades; whose agent, 
not less active than himself, had 
made an agreement with a person 
disaffected to government and over- 
whelmed with debts, for the use of 
his vessel, which was to be under 


the direction and at the disposal of . 


the French ministry, on the condi- 
tions of the owner’s receiving 800/. 
sterling per month, and the pro- 
duce ofall captures from the French 
and Americans. 

This vessel was occasionally em- 
ployed by Parades as a contraban- 
dier or smuggler, under which de- 
scription he got acquainted with the 
officers of Hurst Castle, and landed 
two cargoes of spirits at the garri- 
son; by which means he made 
himself fully acquainted with the 
strength of that key to the Needles, 
and conceived the project of de- 
strovingtheBritish fleet at Spithead, 
by sending fire ships through this 
passage, and also others from t 


7 
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eastward from St. Helens, so as te 
attack the fleet at each extremity ; 
this plan was frustrated by the envy 
of his rivals, who, jealous of, his 
credit with the minister of marine, 
pretended to demonstrate the im- 
practicability of this scheme, which 
was in consequence laid aside. 

Parades having received advice 
from his trusty agent, that orders 
were issued for the equipment of 
twelve sail of the line at Plymouth, 
under the command of Admiral 
Byron, whose destination was Ame- 
rica, despatched acourier to inform 
M. de Sartine: though the destina- 
tion of this armament was kept 
secret, Parades found means to 
inform the French minister of the 
progress made in its fitting out, and 
the day that was fixed for its de- 
parture. 

The English minister having re. 
ceived advice of the sailing of 25 
ships of war from Brest, was afraid 


they had quitted that port with an™ 


intention of attacking Byren’s squa- 
dron; in consequence of which, 
orders were dispatched to Admiral 
Keppel to sail immediately, with 
such ships as were then ready, to 
reconnoitre the French fleet, but 
not to engage without urgent neces- 
sity ; tofavour by his maneuvres, the 
progress of Byron, and not to lose 
sight of the enemy till he was sure 
Byron had gained asecure distance 
in the Atlantic; after which he was 
to return to Portsmouth, where all 
the ships at that port were prepar- 
ing for sea with the utmost dis- 
patch. 

Parades had judged of the desti- 
nation of these two British arma- 
ments, though it was kept secretin 
England, by Byron's squadronbeing 
quite complete and victualled for 
seven months; whereas Keppel’s 
had provisions for only twenty days, 
and was greatly deficient in its 
complement of men; and time 
evinced that he judged right. 

Tis advices and conduct were so 
satisfactory to M. de Sartine, that 
he promised him a pensicn of 6000 
livres from the king, to prompthim 

further exertion. 
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Admiral Keppel having sailed 
from Portsmouth pursuant to his 
orders, in quest of the French fleet, 
fell in with it in the channel; but 
as his orders were notto engage, he 
kept at a certain distance. 

The two fleets remained several 
days in sight of each other. ‘The 
Count d’Orvilliers made no prepa- 
rations for attack, fearing to engage 
32 sail of the line, instead of 20, ashe 
had expected ; and because he want- 
ed confidence in the accounts with 
which Parades supplied him: so 
while those two fleets were watching 
each others motions, Byron’s squa- 
dron escaped into the Western 
ocean. Keppel having fully exe- 
cuted his orders, returned to Ports- 
mouth, carrying with him the two 
French frigates Pallas and Licorne, 
which were taken by advancing too 
near to reconnoitre. 

From this distrust of Parades, 
the time for attacking either of these 
squadrons singly, and preventing 
Admiral Byron fulfilling his mission, 
was irreffievably lost, and its con- 
sequences felt during the whole 
course of the war. 


Extracts from the correspondence 
of an American in France. 


AFTER having made a stay of 
six weeks in Bourdeaux, I resolved 
upon visiting Paris. Having ap- 
plied for and obtained my passport, 
I proceeded to make inquiries about 
the different modes of travelling. 
The distance from Bourdeaux to 
Paris is about one hundred and 
fifty leagues, which is only fifty 
leagues short of the entire length 
of France. The common Diligence 
makes the journey in six days, tra- 
vels very little in the night, and 
allows its passengers sufficient time 
for sleep and refreshment. The 
Courier, which carries the post,gces 
from Bourdeaux to Paris in little 
more than four days. his car- 
riage admits but one passenger who 
is more hurried than a traveller 


ils 


It is so unusal to travel post here, 
that their post carriages, or cadrio- 
lets, are horrid machines, and un- 
safe conveyances. The inns on the 
road are so little accustomed to be 
visited by persons travelling post, 
that they are not prepared to re- 
ceive them. LEvery inn has its éa- 
ble d’ hote, and its regular hour for 
dinner and supper : those travellers 
who come at this regular hour are 
sure of meeting with entertain- 
ment, at a moderate price; but 
those who do not come.at the regu- 
lar hour can hardly get any thing 
to eat. So that, all circumstances 
being considered, it is best to content 
one’s self with the accommodation of 
the Diligences, which, being almost 
the universal mode of travelling in 
France, are put under very good 
regulations. 

While { was looking out for a 
conveyance to Paris, I was not a 
little surprised at reading, in anad- \ 
vertisement respecting one of these 
Diligences, 


“* On ne met pas des boeufs 4 ce voi- 
ture.’”’ 


Des boeufs ! Oxen to a Diligence, 
gave mea very strange notion of 
French travelling. But, upon mak- 
ing inquiries respecting that cir- 
cumstance, I was informed, that 
parts of the road had been, in win# 
ter, in such a wretched condition, 
that, in those bad spots, they pre- 
ferred oxen to horses, as having 
more deal strength, and being con- 
sequently better able to pull the 
carriages through the sloughs; but 
as soon as the bad spots were pas- 
sed, the horses were again put to 
the carriage. Before Lattempt de- 
scribing the country, I shall first 
give you a description of the French 
Diligences, which, as I bc fore men- 
tioned, may be considered as the 
universal mode of travelling in 
France, and which is the only way 
by which money is remitted between 
Paris and the departments, whether 
for the nationaltreasury, or the use 
of individuals. Almos tall the Dili- 


would wish to be in a country so. genees in France belong to two 


worthy of observation as Frances™or three great 
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Paris (the principal of which is 
the company of St. Simon.) They 
are, therefore, all of them so much 
alike both in their appearance, and 
their regulations, that a descrip- 
tion of one, of them may be consid- 
ered a description of them all: and 
whoever has travelled in one French 
Diligence must have a pretty good 
idea of the universal mode of tra- 
velling in France. Those carriages 
are, in general, as good as the stage 
coaches in England, of nearly the 
samé construction, and, like them, 
accommodate six imide passengers. 
_ Fresh horses and postilions are 
taken every post (that is, every 
two or three leagues) and the 


“drivers rewarded with a penny or 


twa pence from each passenger. 

As the carriage is driven by pos- 
tilions belonging to the post-houses, 
there is no coachman ; but, in the 
place of one, is sent a confidential 
person to take care of the carriage, 
be responsible for any incidental 
expenses, and see that the passen- 

“gers are properly treated at the 
inns. This man is called le con- 
ducteur, or the conductor. Instead 
of a coach-box, there is in the front 
of the coach, a cabriolet, where 
one sits as comfortable as in a phae- 
ton, having, in fine weather, the 
advantage of air and prospect, and 
having curtains, by drawing of 

@vhich one can, in bad weather, 
shelter one’s self from its incle- 
mency. Thiscabriolet is the station 
of the conducteur, and admits aiso 
two passengers. 

The Diligencesare in general well 
appointed and well regulated ; the 
horses good, and the travelling as 
expeditious as the state of the roads 
will admit of, 

The roads have been very much 
neglected since the revolution ; or, 
to speak perhaps more correctly, 
the government has been so distres- 
sed for want of money to carry on 
the war, that they have been oblig- 
ec to seize on those funds that were 
destined for the repair of the roads. 
This has been the cause of the pre- 
sent ruinous state of the roads in 
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gences are, as before said, very 
well appointed, yet it is impossible 
for an Englishman to avoid laugh- 
ing at the ‘strange appearance of 
the French postilions, in thdse ab- 
surd and monstrous machines, that 
they call doo¢s. 

They come up to the middle of 
the thigh, are thick enough for 
Ajax’s shield, and are, I verily be- 
lieve, musket-proof. Sometimes 
these bootsare not made of leather, 
but of wood, covered with leather; 
they stand upright in the stable 
yard, and the postilion steps into 
them with the greatest ease. I can 
confidently say, that nothing of the 
burlesque has been exhibited on the 
stage, or in the caricature shops, 
which is more ludicrous than the 
appearance of a French postilion 
in his boots. 

As there is no circulation of pa- 
per money im France, and all re- 
mittances must be made in argent 
comptant, or ready cash, which is 
sent by these carriages every Dili- 
gence carries a considefable sum 
of money. This gives such a tempta- 
tion to indigent and desperate men 
to attack these carriages for the 
sake of plunder, that the case occurs 
very frequently. ‘The robbers are 
generally so well armed, and so nu- 
merous, that resistance is in vain ; 
but (luckily for the passengers) 
in order to give respectability to 
their vocation, they usually make 
it a point not to plunder or molest 
the travellers, and often abstain 
entirely from what is private pro- 
perty. ‘They only demand the money 
of the Republic, with which they 
say they are at war, and profess te 
be royalist soldiers, and not rob- 
bers. There is another class of 
brigands however, who are not:so 
scrupulous, but take whatever théy 
can lay their hands ona: tout in- 
quiring whether it is publi¢‘or pri- 
vate property. This evil is grown 
to such an alarming height, that 
government has at length occupied 
itself seriously in directing such 
measures as will probably soon put 
an effectual stop to this species of 


this country. Although the Dili- wbrigandage. “The conducteur, per 
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ceiving me to be astranger, and con- 
sequently unacquainted with the cus- 
tomsof travelling, offered to pay my 
expenses on the road, for which he 
would settle with me on our arrival in 
Paris. I gladly embraced this offer ; 
it saved me a good deal of trouble, 
and some money, as I should cer- 
tainly have given more to the postil- 
ions and servants than what is cus- 
tomary inthis country. On my ar- 
rival at Paris, he presented my ac- 
count, and I found that my whole 
expense of travelling from Bour- 
deaux to Paris (which is farther 
than from London to Edinburgh) 
amounted to about seven guineas. 


- The journey took up six days, and 


we had sufficient time for sleeping 
on the road. 

This, I think, may convey toyou 
a tolerable idea of the rate and'ex- 
pense of travelling in France. As 
to our living onthe road, we always 
had two regular meals, the dimer 
and the souficr. At both those 
meals, the table was covered with 
a variety of dishes, and a pint of 
good wine was placed at each cor- 
ner. The diner was usually at ten 
or eleven o’clock, the soufier at 
fiveor six, An Englishman would 
rather call the first a meat-break- 
fast, and the last the dinner. 

The table was regularly covered, 
both at dinner and supper, and the 
soup and heavy dishes removed by 
poultry—gibier, or game of some 
sort, omelets, &c. and vegetables; 
after which follows the dessert. 

When I talk of heavy dishes be- 
ing removed, you will probably 
‘wonder what I mean by heavy dishes 
in /rance. In the first place, there 
is always on the table a large piece 
of beef, which has been boiled for 
the soup. As France is as famous 
for soup and douille, as old England 
for roast-beef, the French cooks 
have the art (perhaps more than 
any other) of making good soup, 
without spoiling the meat, the best 
pieces of which are used here for 
soup. 

Aleg of mutton roasted, or, as 
they call it, «2 gigot de mouton 
braisee (which meaus dressed with 





charcoal, in distinction to baked 
meat) is avery favourite dish here ; 
there is always a roti either of beef, 
mutton, or veal; but one does not 
see large joints roasted as with us. 

I believe that they do not know 
how to roast a large joint of meat 
in France: their little charcoal 
fires, and their kitchens (which are 
quite in Count Rumford’s style) 
were not constructed for dressing 
very large joints, and I doubt very 
much whether they have sucha con- 
trivance as a jack for roasting meat 
in the whole country. 

Imetonce, among the side dishes, 
with a fricassee of frogs: as we 
have heard so much of this French 
dish, was determined to taste it: I 
was helped to some of it, and 
thought-it very nice. The frogs 
grow here to a much larger size 
than in England, the hind quarters 
only areeat. Iam convinced, that 
if English frogs was as large ag the 
French, this dish, instead of being 
despisedin England, would be con-, 
sidered a delicacy. The mention 
of French frogs. and English beef 
reminds me of a story I heard told 
at a table d’ hcte, by a French of- 
ficer of character. He said, that at 
a time when he was prisoner in 
England ; “Be was asked by an En- 
glish officer, whether there was any 
beef in France? He answered, with 
much gravity, that there was not; 
and that, for want of beef, French- 
men eat frogs. So I have lieard, 
replied the Englishman. But then, 
Sir, rejoined the French officer, 
our frogs are of a very different 
kind from yours. ‘They are almost 
as large as your oxen !—we plough 
our fields with them first, and then 
eat them. Indeed! said John Bull, 
opening his mouth wide with as- 
tonishment, and swallowing the 
story of the French frogs, that were 
nearly as large as English oxen. 
Having now given you a general 
view of my journey, I shall, in my 
next, give you a more minute detail 
of circumstances, and some de- 
scription of the face of the coun- 
try. 

{To de continued. } 
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DR. WHITMAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
GREEK WOMEN. 


Tre Greek women have the 
face, which is beautiful and of an 
ovalform, uncovered. Their eyes 
are black, as are also their eye- 
brows, to which, as well as to their 
eye-lids, they pay a particular at- 
tention, rubbing them over, to be- 
stow on them a deeper hue, witha 
leaden ore reduced to an impalpa- 
ble powder, blended with an unctu- 
ous matter to give it consistence. 
Their complexionis generally pale. 
They wear their hair, which is of a 
great length, and of a deep shining 
black, in tresses, and sometimes 
turned back, in a fanciful way, on 
the head. Inother instances it hangs 
loosely down the back, extending 
to the hips. They are commonly 
dressed in a pelice of silk, satin, or 
some other material: they are cost- 
ly in their attire, in the choice of 
which they are not attached to any 
particular colour. On the head 


they wear a small cap. 


The Greek women marry at 
about the age of fifteen ; they are 
short-lived. At twenty-five they 
wrinkle and decay, bearing the ap- 
pearance altogether of old women. 
They have fine children, who, how- 
ever, partake of the pallid com- 
plexion of the mothers. It is un- 
questionably to the too frequent use 
of the warm bath, to which the 
Greek women are so much habitu- 
ated, that their very relaxed and 
debilitated state is to be ascribed ; 
and this abuse, added to their natu- 
ral indelence and their inaction, 
as certainly tends to shorten their 
lives. 





DR. WHITMAN’S ACCOUNT OFTHE 
TURKISH PROCESSION AT THE 
OPENING OF THE BEYCAM CA- 
VIBAM. 


AxourT eight o’clock inthe morn- 
ing the. procession commenced ; but 
the Grand Seignior did not make 
his appearance until half past nine. 
The dresses of all those who com- 


posed the procession were splendid 
and costly. The fine horses on 
which they were mounted, and 
more especially those of the eu- 
nuchs and principal officers of state, 
were most gorgeously caparisoned, 
the housings of many of them be- 
ing of gold embroidery, studded 
with precious stones, by which a 
very brilliant effect was produced. 
In the turban of the Grand Seignior 
was a beautiful aigrette of very 
great value, the diamonds of which 
it was composed being of uncom- 
mon magnitude. Several of his 
horses, on which his shield and va- 
rious trophies were carrried, were 
led in the procession; and being 
very richly caparisoned, and orna- 
mented with a profusion of dia- 
monds, rubies, and other precious 
stones, gave abrilliancy and mag- 
nificence to the scene, which far 
exceeded any idea I could have pre- 
viously formed of it. 

During the procession,a Turkish 
officer was constantly employed in 
throwing on the heads of the popu- 
lace handfuls of new paras (small 
coins). Thecontest which ensued, 
to pick them up, afforded to the 
Turkish spectators no little amuse- 
ment. 

The Grand Seignior, who was 
very superbly mounted, was follow- 
ed by his sword-bearer, carrying 
his sabre, the hilt of which was 
profusely studded with diamonds. 
Next came several officers of his 
seraglio, richly dressed, bearing on 
cushions his turbans, ornamented 
with diamondsandothergems. The 
streets were lined on each side with 
janissaries, whose dress-caps ap- 
peared to me both ridiculous and 
unbecoming. As the Sultan passed 
along, he from time to time bowed 
with great affability to the people, 
all of whom prostrated themselves 
at his approach. 

The kisla aga, or chief of the 
eunuchs, officiated at the mosque, 
and wore cn his return a valuable 
pelice and a rich caftan, with which 
the Grand Seignior had presented 
him. Several other caftans, of quali- 
ties suited to the rank of those ior 
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whom they were destined, were dis- 
tributed by the Sultan on this occa- 
sion. 

The procession was conducted 
with great decorum, and through- 
out the whole ofit, the best order 


observed. It would be impossible 
to describe all the striking appear- 
ances it exhibited, or to enter into 
a detail of the great variety and ex- 
treme singularity of the magnifi- 
cent costumes which were display- 
ed. To be brief—it afforded to us 
strangers a spectacle truly novel 
and interesting, and fully repaid us 
for the trouble we had taken to be 
comprehended among the number 
of the spectators. By eleven o’clock 
the streets were cleared. 
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THE inhabitants of the Algerine 
State are partly Turks, partly 
Moors, and partly Christians and 
Jews. Each of these four divisions 
contains different subdivisions. 

The Turks have established them- 
selves here since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and have ren- 
dered themselves so formidable, 
that that they may be considered 
as the lords of the country. They 
are the nobility: their privileges 
are founded on their personal va 
lour; and in their hands are all the 
offices and employments ; the other 
inhabitants being kept by them in a 
state of ignorance and subjection. 
All the Turks settled here, have at 
different times arrived either as 
emigrants, or even fugitives, from 
the dominion of the Grand Seignior. 
According to the established con- 
stitution of Algiers, no native of the 
country can be a Turk: he only is 
considered as a genuine Turk, and 
enjoys the privileges annexed to 
that class, who is descended from 
Mahomedan parents, or born of q 
Mahomedan mother, in the domi- 
nions of the Grand Seignor. Re- 
negadoes, who come from Turkey 
to Algiers, are indeed in one respect 
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esteemed Turks, but not so noble as 
the others; holding a rank as much 
inferior to the genuine Turks, as 
the new to the old nobility in Eu- 
rope. Formerly the number of 
Turks established at Algiers was 
from fourteen to sixteen thousand 
men: but now they at most amount 
to nine or ten thousand, among 
whom there are many invalids. 
The vacancies mint by death 
or otherwise, are filled up by re- 
cruiting, chiefly at Smyrna and 
Alexandria, where young men are, 
by tempting and faliacious promises, 
enticed to leave their native land, 
and: enter into the service of the 
Dey. The recruits who here offer 
themselves are almost all of the 
lowest class of the populace, run- 
away artificers, shepherds, crimi- 
nals escaped from the hands of jus- 
tice, among whom there .are not 
seldom murderers and villians guil- 
ty of other the most atrocious 
crimes. Their first reception at 
Algiers answers not to their high- 
wrought expectations: they receive 
a few coarse clothes, free quarters 
in the barracks, daily two small 
loaves of bread, and every other 
month 406 aspers. Twelve or 
even sixteen years may thus be 
passed, before a Turk is raised to 
the class of those who are entitled 
to the highest pay. Such as have 
relations,or exercise a trace, sub- 
sist tolerably well: the others over- 
run the country in bands, and live 
by plundering and robbing. These 
excesses are indeed sometimes pu- 
nished by the government: but, as 
the cause still continues to exist, 
they cannot be entirely suppressed. 
No wonder, then, if the Furks are 
hated by the Moors: but their 
hatred shews itself in acts of ven- 
geance only against such of them as 
singly stray toofar into the country; 
for, on the whole, they are more 
feared than hated by the cowardly 
natives. 

The Turks resident in Algiers 
are ignorant, proud in the highest 
degree, lazy, voluptuous, revenge- 
ful and jealous: but then they are 
ot the same time faithful, sincere, 


courageous, and tolerant. The 
meanest Turk esteems himself far 
superior to the Moors, Christians 
and Jews. These ideas of superi- 
ority, which he brings with him 
from his native country, are nou- 
rished and confirmed by the privi- 
leges he enjoys at Algiers. 

In repose and conveniency the 
inhabitant of the East places his 
chief happiness. Stretched in in- 
dolent ease on his carpet, the opu- 
lent ‘Turk smokes with voluptuous 
relish his pipe, remains for hours 
in the same positure,. drinks his 
coffee, slumbers between whiles 
when he has no company; takes 
sometimes by way of change a little 
opium; again smokes his pipe; 
orders his slaves to perfume him, 
and in particular his beard, with 
incense; and in such a round of 
enjoyments consumes the whole day. 
Those who are less favoured by 
fortune enjoy as much as they can, 
and for this purpose hasten to-the 
coffee-house, to smoke their pipes 
at ease, to view the passengers, and 
enjoy the pleasant delirium arising 
from opium. Even the poor and 
indigent will live on a scanty por- 
tion of the coarsest food, and wan- 


der about the streets dirty and — 


covered with rags, rather than sub- 
mit to work. Nothing is able to 
rouse the Turk from his inactivity ; 
he seems merely to vegetate, and 
to prefer this torpid state of exist- 
ence to every other. 

This indolence is accompanied 
with an unbounded propensity to 
sensual pleasures. A moderate 
passion for the sexual intercourse 
is in this country a rare phenome- 
non. Not less excessive is the Al- 
gerine Turk in his jealousy: no 
punishment is so cruel, no deed so 
black, but the offended party will 
resolve upon, to wreak his ven- 
geance on his rival. As the Turk 
knows no higher happiness on earth 
than the gratification of his volup- 
tuous desires, and as his heart is full 
of it, his lips overflow with it, and 
it forms the darling subject of his 
conversation: here his habitually 
serious countemange brightens up; 
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and his fancy is sufficiently awak- 
ened to furnish him with the neces- 
sary images. ‘Those whoarestrong- 
ly built, live upon a generous and 
nourishing diet, belong to the beau- 
tiful races of man, and are justly 
renowned for herculean powers. 
But as they enter upon the course 
of pleasure at too early an age, they 
preserve the reputation of superior 
prowess for only a short time. 

Avarice, too, is a characteristic 
of the Turks at Algiers. ‘Their 
original indigence lays the first 
foundation of this passion. In the 
sequel, domestic cares, and the 
extraordinary expenditure neces- 
sary to smooth their way to promo- 
tion and to the offices of the state, 
render parsimony a duty, which at 
last degeneratcs into the most sor- 
didavarice. ‘he Turk, however, 
has likewise his good side. One 
may almost always rely on his word, 
and reckon upon his fidelity and 
promised assistance: heisa stranger 
to dissimulation and to deceitful 
evasions. A Turk will seldom se- 
cretly purloin any thing, whatever 
he takes, he takes openly and by 
force, from pride or revenge. Heas 
much abhors cunning and deceit, 
as he does pusillanimity and cow- 
ardice. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that among the Turks their 
natural disposition to these virtues 
becomes considerably weakened in 
proportion as they rise to high 
honours and dignities. 

The Turks not only think, but 
act tolerantly: at the most, they 
pity those who profess not their 
religion. Some of them even think 
too nobly and rationally, tocondemn 
those of a different persuasion 
merely for following the dictates 
and conviction of their consciences. 
Way, there are not wanting in- 
stances of Turks cxhorting their 
Christian slaves to the observance 
of the external rites of Christian 
worship. Renegadoes are by the 
most of them desp‘sed. In general 
the Algerine Turk is equally a 
stranger to fanaticism and bigotry ; 
he hates both, 


The privileges and perogatives 
of the Turks here are merely per- 
sonal. They pay no poll-tax, and 
have an exclusive title to rise to the 
first offices of the state: to the dig- 
nity of Dey, none but a genuine 
Turk can be exalted. No Turk can 
be punished except by the express 
command of the Dey: when con- 
demned to death, the mode of put- 
ting them to death, according to 
rule, is by strangling: sometimes, 
though rarely and for secret reasons 
of state, the execution is performed 
by the administration of a dose of 
poison in a cupof coffee. To their 
other privileges must likewise be 
added, that they buy all the neces- 
saries of life at a lower price ; that 
from all gardens and vineyards 
which are not inclosed with high 
walls, they may take as much fruit 
as they can eat; and that their tes- 
timony, all other circumstances 
being equal, is always preferred to 
and held of more value than that of 
the Moors, Jews, and Christians... 
Their male children and descend- 
ants inherit only a small part of 
these privileges; and cofstitute a 
peculiar classof men, who are next 
in rank and dignity to the Turks. 

These sons, who spring from the 
marriages of Turks with women 
natives of Algiers, are called Co/o- 
lis or Coloris. ‘They have the pri- 
vilege to be in cases of necessity 
admitted, by permission of the Dey, 
into the military. After their en- 
rolment, they are considered as 
equal to the genuine Turks, and 
advance like them in rank and pay. 
They may likewise be raised to civil 
offices of the state, but not to the 
first. The number of these Co/oris 
is considerable, especially in the 
vicinity of the* capital. Among 
them are ancient, rich, and res- 
pectable families. The sons even 
of the Dey himself belong to the 
class of Coloris; and consequently 
cannot succeed to the throne, or to 
any of the higher offices of state. 
It may even be asserted, that the 
richest and most considerable fami- 
lies of this country consist of Colo- 






































fis; as all the Reys, Califs and 
Caits are always Turks, who leave 
great wealth to their children. The 
Coloris form a middle class betwixt 
the Turks and Moors: they are 
certainly the most dangerous ene- 
mies the domination of the 
‘Turks, and continual envy and 
mistrust subsists between both par- 
ties. The government therefore 
admits as few as possible of the 
Coloris into the military corps; 
nor ever employs them in secret 
and dangerous expeditions; and, 
in case of any dispute arising 
«between them, always favours the 
Turks» With respect to the cha- 
racter of the Coloris, they resem- 
ble the Turks in being proud, vain, 
jealous and courageous; and like- 
wise votaries of sensu! pleasure, 
but more laborious and addicted to 
business. On the other hand, they 
partake of the perfidy and dissimu- 
lation of the Moors, and of their 
propensity tosuperstition. In bodily 
strength and structure, they are 
not inferior tothe Turks, and can- 
not in this respect be distinguished 
from them. Being the descendents 
of the richest and most considerable 
men, many of whom have travelled 
into distant countries, they undoubt- 
edly belong to the most intelligent 
and cultivated part of the inhabit- 
ants of Algiers, from whose con- 
versation a European may derive 
entertainment and instruction..... 
They have likewise a genius for 
the arts; and the most expert art- 
ists and artificers of the country 
aré Coloris. 

The second grand division of the 
inhabitants of Algiers is the Mcors. 
Under this general name are com- 
prehended the Moors properly so 
called; the Cabyles, mixed with 
Brebers (Berbers) ; and several 
proper Arabian tribes. The Moors 
in the Algerine dominions (//auri 
Mauritant) must not be confounded 
with the Vegroes, the more so, as 
their natural colour is as white and 
beautiful as that of the natives of 
the south of France, of Spain, and 
Italy. The country people, indeed, 

who expose themselves half naked 
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to the burning rays of the sun, have 
an adust and reddish-yellow appear- 
ance : bat this is not the natural 
colour of their bodies. 

With respect to their moral cha- 
racter, the Moors of this country 
are inferior to the Turks. They 
are malicious, false, cowardly, 
revengeful, fanatical, ignorant, su- 
perstitious, fraudulent, avaricious, 
and, 2s far as regards the lower 
class, likewise thievish and rapa- 
cious. But, then, they are more 
active than the Turks, and especi- 
ally have a turn for commerce and 
the mechanic arts. The Moors who 
live in the cities, do not appear in 
so odious a light: for, by their 
frequent intercourse and dealings 
with other nations, they become 
more polished. They are likewise 
for the most part, in easy circum- 
stances, and some of them even 
rich. ‘The Turks are hated, and 
even despised, by the rich Moors; 
who reject and avoid 2]! connection 
and inter-marriage with them and 
the Coloris: but thev dare not openly 
shew their hatred and pride; on 
the contrary, they are obliged to 
take refuge in dissimulation and 
fiattery, and to purchase with pre- 
sents,patrons and protectors among 
the Turks. The less wealthy Moors 
in the towns are for the most part 
artificers: many of them likewise 
follow the sea service. Among the 
rich, and these of a higher rank, 
we find some, who even are fond 
of books, and apply to the study of 
the sciences; but their knowledge 
cxtends not beyond tl:: Koran, and 
history, as told by the Arabian 
writers and chronicles. The greatest 
villians in the cities are found 
among the lowest clacs of Moors : 
these cannot be kept within bounds 
and restrained from crimesof every 
kind, but by extreme severity, bor- 
dering on cruelty. The Biscaris 
form a smallexception. Very few 
of the country people who are 
Moors are wealthy : the greater 
ae have hardly a sufficiency to 

satisfy their most pressing wants. 
On them rests with all its weieht 
the despotic pressure ci the govern- 
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ment and its tax-gatherers and 
agents. They are ignorant, rude, 
and uncultivated, and strangers to 
all the advantages and comforts of 
social life. They retain the ancient 
custom of distinguishing themselves 
by families and tribes. Jn the towns 
this distinction is nolonger attended 
to: which circumstance would seem 
to corroborate the opinion of those 
who maintain that the inhabitants 
of the cities are descendants of the 
Moors who were expelled from 
Spain and Portugal. Many Moorish 
families do not remain constantly at 
a fixed place of abode, but lead a 
nomadical life. Some of the poorest 
settle on the estates of the wealthy 
Moors, Turks, or Coloris, where 
they earn their subsistence by culti- 
vating the land under certain con- 
ditions. These fare better than 
their nomadical brethren, are more 
civilized, nor have so savage and 
frightful an appearance. Among 
all the Moorish tribes in the coun- 
try, polygamy prevails: but in the 
towns they seldom avail themselves 
of this privilege. Into the chief 
military corps, or the infanury, the 
Moors are never admitted: but 
the whole cavalry of the Dey of 
Algiers is composed of them; for 
the Turks and Coloris seldom serve 
as horse-soldiers. This body of 
cavalry are not bad troops; but 
they are not much esteemed, as the 
government Cannot rely on them so 
confidently as upon the infantry: 
besides, from the mountainous state 
of the country, cavalry cannot be 
so often and usefully employed. 

The Moorish mountaineers are 
called Cabyles or Cabeyls: they are 
partly the immediate descendants 
of the most ancient inhabitants of 
the country, and are in this res- 
pect frequently denominated Bre- 
dere or Berbers ; partly the mixed 
progeny of the aborigines and of 
the nations who in former times 
invaded and settled in the country ;. 
but ail of them have always been, 
and still are distinguished from the 
other inhabitants of the country by 
their language, love of freedom, and 
rude unpolished manners. The 
 VOLe TeeoeNO. IIe 
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Cabyles, too, are divided into dis. 
tinct tribes, many of which are 
free and independent, and do not 
acknowledge the superiority of 
Algiers ; especially those who inha- 
bit the inaccessible ridges of moun- 
tains. The neighbouring are 
often united by friendly alliance, 
without, however, subjecting them- 
selves to a common head. * Others 
live in a continual state of conten- 
tion and feud with their neighbours: 
the most potent causes of thee 
quarrels are the infidelity and elope- 
ment of their wives. They are in 
general well grown, robust, mea- 
gre, and of a sun-burnt, red, and 
often blackish yellow complexion, 
and have black or dark-brown hair. 
Their external appearance is ren- 
dered still more uncouth by dirtand 
tattered clothes. They generally 
dwell in straw-huts : however, stone 
houses here and there occur in 
their Daskras, or villages. Their 
number decreases ; and their love 
of liberty likewise gradually wears 
away. Only the inhabitants of the 
highest parts of the mountains still 
assert their independence, and 
defend their liberty with undaunted 
valour against every hostile attack. 
Their courage, joined to.a perfect 
knowledge of the country, saves 
them from the superior force of 
their enemies: as the Algerines 
have several times, and even no 
later than twenty years ago, expe- 
rienced to their cost. The govern- 
ment therefore endeavoursto main- 
tain a good undersanding and 
friendship, where force can produce 
no effect; and often gives way to 
even their unreasonable demands. 
Thus the Cadbyles of Couco are 
treated with very great lenity; for 
the situation of their country is 
favourable, and they can assemble 
a strong army; and they carry 
great quantities of oil and soap for: 
sale to Algiers. The same is the 
case with respect to the Cadyles 
who inhabit the*sea coast about 
Bugia, Bona, and ‘labarca. Among 
the Cadyles who acknowledge tio 
common chief, those of the greatest 
age are ce honoured: and 
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only their priests, or Maraduts, 
enjoy the general confidence of the 
tribes, and have under the cloak of 
feligion acquired great power and 
authority, which in some instances 
, has become hereditary. These then 
“act in the capacity of heads of the 
tribes, form treaties of peace, send 
ambassadors, and areby others, and 
even by the Turks, considered as 
the chiefs of the nation. In the 
vicinity of the sepulchre of a de- 
ceased Marabut, or saint, generally 
is the habitation of the Maradbut of 
the tribe, who gives, by means of a 
flag, hoisted on a pole, erected upon 
the edifice, the usual signal when the 
time of prayer arrives. From the 
same place signals are made, onthe 
approach of an enemy, to the Ca- 
byles, to assemble them at the 
appointed place of rendezvous. The 
language of the Cabyles, like that 
of the Moors, is a dialect of the 
Arabic. It deviates, however, so 
much from the latter, that in many 
places Moors and Cabyles are not 
able to understand one another. 
[ Zo be concluded in our next.) 





SPECIMENS OF LITERARY RE- 
SEMBLANCE. 


(Tue Editor will occasionally give 
Extracts from Berdmore’s Literary 
Resemblance, alate performance, 
full of good sense and acute criti- 
cism. ] 

LETTER Ie 


MY DEAR P. 


Tue remarks which I sent you a 
few days ago, ona passage in Pope’s 
translation of Homer, have engaged 
me so far in the consideraticn of 
LITERARY RESEMBLANCE OR 
ImiTATIoN, and the subject is so 
curious and interesting, that per- 
haps you will indulge me while I 
pursue it in a page or two further. 

In a periodical paper, begun 
1752, are cited many passages from 
Pope, said never to have been 
taken notice of, as “ evidently 
borrowed, though they are im- 
proved.” 


Superior Beings, when of late they 
saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s 
law. 

Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly 
shape, 

And shew’d a Newton, as we shew 
an ape. 


Essay on Man, Ep. ii. V. 31. 


Utque movet nobis imitatrix simia 
risum, 

Sic nos ceelicolis, quoties cervice 
superba 

Ventosi gradimur. 


Again, 


Simia ccelicolim risusque jocusque 


Deorum est 
Tunc homo, quum temere ingenio 
confidit, et audet 


Abdita nature scrutari, arcanaque 


Divim. 
Palingenius. 


When the loose mountain trembles 
from on high, 

Must gravitation cease? when you 
go by; 

Or some cid temple, nodding to its 
fall, 

For Chartre’s head reserve the 
hanging wail. 


Essay on Man, Ep. iv. V. 123. 


If a good man be passing by an in- 
firm building just in the article of 
falling, can it be expected that God 
should suspend the force of , gravita- 
tion till he is gone by, im order to his 
deliverance ? 


Wollaston, Rel. Nat. 


Chaos of thought and passion, ail 
confus’d, 

Still by himseif abus’d, or disa- 
bus’d ; 

Created half to rise, and half te 
fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey 
to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless 
error hurl’d; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the 
world. 


Essay on Man, Ep. ib. V. 13. 
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What a ch'merathen is man! what 
a confused chaos! what a subject of 
contradiction! a professed judge of 
all things, and a feeble worm or the 
earth; the great depositary and guar- 
dian of truth, and yet a mere huddle 
of uncertainty; the glory and scandal 
of the universe. 

Pascal. 


None of these passages can he 
new to you, but I have taken the 
liberty of transcribing them, as 
thev furnish occasion for a few 
remarks: and! have selected the 
three above from several others; as 
A LEARNED CRITIC, whom, while 
on this subject, we caanot fail of 
having continually in our view, has 
chosen these very instances to il- 
lustrate some observations in his 
letter to Mr. Mason on the MARKS 
OF IMITATION. 

It will be thought perhaps some- 
what strange, that he takes no no- 
tice of the Adventurer. But we 
must suppose that either he had 
never read those ingenious essays; 
or, if he had, that he thought them 
little worthy his attention; though, 
in general, the sentiments, contain- 
ed in this paper, seem to bear a 
very near relation to those, which 
he himself advances. Engaged, as 
he at ail times was, in pursuits so 
much more important, he never, it 
seems. found an hour or two of 
leisuré to read more than one work 
of the very learned and respectable 
Dr. Leland; and that one, only 
with an intention to refute it. 

Be this as it may, he certzinly 
stamps a value on these quotations 
by adopting them. He had tso 
much respect both for himseif and 
for his readers, to obtrude upon 
“ their consideration, those vulgar 
passages, which every body recol- 
lects, and sets down for acknow- 
ledged imitations.” 

If vou compare the different man- 
ner of the two writers, you cannot 
but admire the superior manaye- 
ment and address of the LEARNED 
critic. In the Adventurer, the 


passages from Pope are brought 
forward without preparation, and 
conironted at once with the authors, 
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said to be imitated. In the LEARN- 
KD CRITIC they are ushered in 
with all the ceremonies of a regular 
introduction, and presented in form. 
In the first cited instance, we ob- 
serve a very remarkable difference 
between the one and the other: 


Superior Beings, when of late they 
saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s 
law, 

Admir’d such wisdom in an earthly 
shape, 

And shew’d a Newton, as we shew 
an ape. 


The Adventurer derives this sin- 
gular passage from one Palingenius, 
an obscure monk. - Not so the 
LEARNED CRITIC. He did not 
wish to have it thought, that he 
could for a moment so tar forget his 
own Character, as to waste any por- 
tion of his valuabie time in turning 
over such trash; much less that 
the “ great poet,” so superior to 
ADDISON in true genius, could 
ever degrade himself by borrowing 
a thought from one of so inferior 
an order. More conformably there- 
fore to that literary dignity, which, 
he was conscious, belonged not less 
to himself, than to Pope, he pro- 
nounces that the “ great poet had 
his eye on Plato, who makes So. 
crates say, in allusion to a remark 
of Heraclitus :”’ 


‘Ori avbgurav 6 coPurares mpeg 
QEON wibyxes Paveires. 


Hipp. Major. 


Conspiring with this laudable 
sense, which the LEARNEDCRITIC 
at all times fondly cherished, of 
literary dignity, there appears to 
have been another motive for his 
conduct in this place. Had he de- 
rived the passage, as the Adven- 
turer did before him, from Palin- 
genius, he wouid have hed no op- 
portunity of exhibiting that master- 
ly display of the true critic; and 
all the refined reasoning which fol- 
lows, with the nice distinction be- 
tween the god of the philosopher, 
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“and the Superior Beings of the 
Poet, had been lost. 

Does it not require more than a 
common share of critical acumen, 
a perspicacity far beyond that of 
* those dull minds, by which the 
shapes and appearances of things 


are apprehended only in the gross; ’’ 
to discriminate between a Heathen 
god and a The 


Superior Being? 

real state of i case seems to be, 
that the LEARNED CRITIC, in or- 
der to make the sentence which he 
shas quoted, more accommodable to 
.his purpose, concealed, even from 
himself, the true meaning of the 
philosopher’s words, The philo- 
sopher, he says, refers ress QEOX, 
i. e. not to God the God; but, 
agreeably to the idiom of the Greek 
language, as the word stands with- 
out the article, a god; one amongst 
many; according to the generally 
received opinion of the age and 
country in which Plato lived; as 
appears more evidently by what 
follows: 


Opmoroyncomsy, Irma, thy xar- 
Auorny waegbevay wees QOEQN vyevos 
MIT EOY SbVCeEs 


Again, 


Kes 3n wreos yt OEOYS oT: 8 
“arov To avdguwmtioy eves xe T. As 


Thus the god of the philosopher 
is plainly no more than one of the 
Superior Beings alluded to by the 
poet; consequently the application 
is, in both cases, precisely the same ; 
addressed to the same order of be- 
ings; and the ape, ¢ w:byxes, be- 
comes an object either of derision 
or admiration, as the one or the 
other may chance to fall in more 
aptly with the writer’s views. 

The great poet, it must be said, 
appears in the hands of the LEARN- 
ED CRITIC to advantage; yet I 
doubt whether an indifferent looker- 
cn would not, after all, be disposed 
to think with the Adventurer, that 
more probably Pope ‘at this time 
had his eye on Paligenius. There 
are some plausibie reasons, which 
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seem to operate very strongly in 
favour of this opinion. 

In a paper, printed 1745, are 
pointed out several Expressions, 
Similes, and Sentiments in Palin- 
genius, Translated and Improved 
by Mr. Pope, in his Essay on Man, 
amongst which this very simile of 
the ape is one ; whence it appears 
that the great foet condescended 
now and then to amuse himself with 
turning over such trash; and that 
he was tempted to turn over the 
pages of this obscure author more 
than once. At the same time I sus- 
pect that he was very little conver- 
sant in the writings of Plato. 

If you are not quite wore dewn, 
I am tempted to remind you of an 
apparent imitation in Pope from 
Ovid, which I sent you some time 
ago. It hasatleast cne merit, which 
I find is considered by other collec- 
tors of these curious trifles, as a 
primary recommendation. It-has 
never, so far as I know, been blown 
ufion by any of the swarm, which 
usually buz about the works of cele- 
brated writers. In the Eloise you 
have these charming lines. 


In each low wind methinks a spirit 


calls, 

And more than echoes talk along the 

; walls; 

Here, as I watch’d the dying lamps 
around, 

From yonder shrine I heard a hollow 
sound ; 

Come, sister, come/ it said, or seem’d 
to say, . 

Thy place is here; sad sister, come 
away. 


* k& ke * &£ & & & & € 


I come, I come. 
Now turn to Ovid: 


Est mihi marmorea sacratus in ade 
Sichzus, 
Apposite frondes, velleraque alba 
tegunt, 
Hine ego me sensi moto quater ore citari, 
Ipse sono tenui dixit, J/zssa, veni. © 
Nulla mora est, wenio, venio, Kc. 


Dido ZEnex, V.99. 
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Here are not only the same 
thoughts, and expression, but, what 
the LEARNED CRITIC considers as 
a more decided mark of imitation, 
the same disposition of the parts, 
Yetit occurs to me that you doubted 
whether we could pronounce with 
certainty, that our English bard 
borrowed these thoughts from the 
Roman. 

You will not think that T deal 
fairly with your favourite, if I do 
not here add another passage from 
the same poem, where you think, 
very justly, that Pope has much 
improved and embellished the hint 
which Ovid gave him. 

Not Cesar's empress would I deign 


to prove; 

No! make me mistress to the man I 
love. 

If there be yet another name more 
free, 


More fond than mistress, make me 
that to thee. 
Si pudet uxoris, non nupta, sed hospita 
dicar ; 
Dum tua sit Dido, guidlibet esse 


Seret. 
Dido Ainezx, V. 167. 


Every reader of taste will agree 
in the opinion of Pope’s superiority. 
I am pleased to leave him with you 
under such favourable circum- 
stances. 

' ADIEU. 


=== 
FROM DRAKE’S LITERARY HOURS. 


shsnidaehisaeOpd Poor Edwin was no vulgar 
boy: 

Song was his favourite and first pur- 
suit ; 

The wild harp rang to his adventurous 
hand, 

And languish’d to his breath the 
plaintive flute, 

His infant ‘muse, though artless, was 
not mute. 

Beatrix. 


In the periodical paper entitled 
The Mirror, is an elegant essay 
on the character and genius of 
Michael Bruce, a young poet of 
considerable ability, who was de- 


scended frorh parents remarkable 
for nothing but the innocence and 
simplicity of their lives, and who 
in the twenty-first year of his age 
eigen under that scourge of out 
sle, pulmonary consumption. 
In the year 1787, travelling 
through the western Highlands of 
Scotland, and returning to Edin- 
by Loch Leven and North 
Ferry, 1 rode bythe house, situated 
about three miles from Kinross, 
where this ingenicus youth was 
born. * I never look on his dwell- 
ing,’”’ says the author of the Mir- 
ror, “a small thatched house dis- 


tinguised from the cottages of the. 


other inhabitants only by a sashed 
Window at the end, instead of a 
lattice, fringed with a honey-suckle 
plant, which the poor youth had 
trained around it;.....1 never find 
myself in that spot, but I stop my 
horse involuntarily ; and looking ou 
the window, which the honey- suckle 
has now almost covered, in the 
dream of the moment, I picture out 
a figure for the gentle tenant of the 
mansion; I wish, and my heart 
swells while I do so, that he were 
alive, and that I were a great man 
to have the luxury of visiting him 
there, and bidding him be happy.” 
These natural and pleasing ideas 
possessed. my mind at the time I 
passed his door, which I did not de 
without checking my horse to in- 
dulge the tribute of a sigh. The 
concluding lines of his beautifully 
descriptive poem on Loch Leven, 
which was finished under the pres- 
sure of mortal disease, and at a 
distance from his native cottage, 
instantly occurred to my memory. 
Thus sang the youth, amid unfertile 
fields 
And nameless deserts, unpoetic 
ground ! 
Far from his friends he stray’d, -re- 
cording thus 
The dear remembrance of his native 
tields 
Tocheer the tedious night ; while slew 
disease 
Prey’d on his pining vitals, and the 
blasts 
Of dark December sheok his humble 
ect. 
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.' Loch Leven, the subject of Mr. 
Bruce’s poem, is a beautiful fresh 
water Lake near twelve miles in 
circumference, on the side next 
Kinross bounded by a plain occu- 
pied by open groves, on the other 
side by mountains. About the cen- 
tre of the lake aretwo islands, one 
of which, called St. Serf’s isle, has 
not less than forty acres of excel- 
lent pasturage, and was formerly 
the seat of the ancient priory of 
Loch Leven dedicated to St. Ser- 
vanus. On the other, which con- 
tams not above an acre of ground, 
stand the picturesque ruins of the 
castle of the Deuglas’s. Here was 
confined the bexutiful but unfortu- 
nate Mary, queen of Scots, a cir- 
¢eumstance which, from the associ- 
ation of idea; throws an-air of 
interesting melancholy around, and 
adds much to the effect of the scene. 
From this place however, she at 
length escaped through the assist- 
ance of George Douglas, a youth 
ef eightcen, who had been deeply 
smitten with the charms of Mary, 
and who contrived, on Sunday night 
the second of May 1568, as his 
brother sat down to supper, to se- 
eure the kevs of the castle. Having 
lsherated his beloved prisoner he 
locked the gate behind her, threw 
the keys into the lake, and having 
previcusly secured a boat, whilst 
the oars of all the other boats were 
thrown adrift, reached the shore in 
safety. Mr. Gilpin in his Scotch 
‘Four hasthus elegantly allegorized 
this remarkable event: “ But nei- 
ther the walls of Loch Leven castle, 
nor the lake which surrounded it, 
were barriersagainst love. Mary 
had thesebewitching charins, which 
always ratsed her fiiends. She 
wore a cestus; and might be said 
to number amongst her constant 
attendants, the God of Love him- 
self. His ready wit restored her 
Kberty. ‘Fimeand place were ohe- 
cient to his will. His contrivance 
Jnid the plan. Elis address secured 
the keys; and his activity provided 
the bark, to which he led her; with 
his own hand carrying the torch, to 
guide her foctsteps through the 
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darkness of the night.........Confu- 
sion ran through the castle. Hasty 
lights were seen passing and repass- 
ing at every window ; and travers- 
ing the island in all directions. The 
laughing God, the meanwhile, rid- 
ing at the poop, with one hand held 
the helm ; and with the other waved 
his torch in triumph round his head. 
The boat soon made the shore, and 
landed the lovely queen in a port of 
security; where Loyalty and Friend- 
ship waited to receive her.” * 

At the west end of this noble 
sheet of water stands a very ele- 
gant house formerly belonging to 
the family of Bruce, but now inthe 
possession of a Mr. Graham; it 
commands a delightful view of the 
lake, and is well screened by exten- 
sive pine plantations; it was built 
by the celebrated Architect, Sir 


* Scotch Tour, vol. i. p 96...........It 
has been a doubt with some whether 
Mary really possessed the fine features 
so generally attributed to her by his- 
torians; her portraits are numerous, 
and vary much in the representation 
of her countenance, some of them by 
no means impressing us with a fa- 
vourable idea of her charms: the two 
following anecdotes however, and they 
may be depended upon, clearly ascer- 
tain her extreme beauty, and afford a 
striking instance of the fascination 
which usually waited upon her person. 

When Mary, in the full bloom of 
youth, was walking in a procession 
through Paris, a woman forced her 
way through the crowd and touched 
her. Her excuse for this rudeness 
wes extreme curiosity, which prompt- 
ed her to feel if so angelic a creature 
were formed of flesh and blocd. 

GRAINGER. 


Chatelard, grandson to the cele- 
brated Bayard, a man of literavure, 
and an elegant poet, who had long 
adored the beautiful Mary in secret, 
permitted his love so far to overpower 
his prudence as to tempt him to hide 
himself in the queen’s bed-chamber. 
He wasdiscovered and forgiven. The 
same insult again repeated, proved 
fatal. He was delivered up tu the 
law, tried and executed. 


fie De Marie Par Brantome. 
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William Bruce, in 1685, and is 
generally esteemed a noble speci- 
men of his skiil in that depart- 
ment. 

A spot abounding in so much 
lovely scenery, and rendered still 
more attractive by the associations 
of childhood and early youth, would 
necessarily impress on the suscep- 
tible heart of our young poet ‘the 
most lively and endearing sensa- 
tions, and when far distant from his 
humble shed and tender parents, 
when suffering under sickness and 
sorrow, it was a consolation of no 
vulgar kind to recollect the plea- 
sures of his native vale, to paint in 
glowing colours its delicious land- 
scapes, and ere the fairy colours 
faded from his view to give them 
local habitation and a name in 
strains which should perpetuate his 
memory aad his genius. 

His poem on Loch Leven displays 
a fertile imagination, and is ren- 
dered interesting to every reader 
by the vein of pathetic sentiment 
which pervades the whole. As an 
appropriate specimen of the elegant 
versification and superior merits of 
this production, I shall quote his 
description of the, two islands of 
the lake. The firstdelineates that 
on which the Priory had anciently 
stood, and then adverts to the pre- 
sent ruins of the famous castle ef 
the Bruces. It ismy wish that these 
lines may recommend\to further 
notice the poetry of this amiable 
but unfortunate youth, — 


Here Superstition for her qloister’d 
sons 

A dwelling rear’d, with many an 
arched vault; 

Where her pale vot’ries at the \mid- 
night hour, 

In many a mournful strain of melan- 
choly, 

Chaunted their orisons to the cofd 


moon. 

It now resounds with the wild shriek- 
ing gull, 

The crested lapwing, and the clam’- 
rous mew, 

The ) rian heron, and the bittern 
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Deep-sounding in the base, with all 
the tribe 

That by the water seek th’ appointed 
meal. 

From hence the shepherd in the 

fenced fold, 

Tis said, has heard strange sounds, 
and music wild; 

Such as in Selma, by the burning 6ak 

Of hero fallen, or of battle lost, 

Warnd Fingal’s mighty son, from 
trembling chords 

Of untouch’d harp, self-sounding in 
the night. 

Perhaps th’ afflicted Genius of thelake 

That leaves the wat’ry grot, each 
night to mourn 

The waste of time, his desolated isles 

And temples in the dust: his plain- 
tive voice 

Is heard resounding through the dreary 
courts 

Of high Loch Leven castle, famous 
once, 

Th’ abode of heroes of the Bruce's 
line ; 

Gothic the pile, and high the sclid 
»walls, 

With warlike ramparts, and the 
strong defence 

Of jutting battlements, an age’s toil! 

No more its arches echo to the noise 

Of joy and festive mirth. No more 
the glance 

Of blazing taper thro’ its windows 
beams, 

And quivers on the undulating wave: 

But naked stand the melancholy walls, 

Lash’d by the wintry tempests, cold 
and bleak, 

That whistle mournful thro’ the emp- 
ty halls, 

And piece-meal crumble down the 
towers to dust. 

Equal in age, and sharers of its fate, 

A row of moss-grown trees around it 
stands; 

Scarce here and there, upon their 
blasted tops, 

A shrivell’d leaf distinguishes the 
a eee 

Perhaps in seme lone, dreary, desert 
tower 

That time has spar'd, forth from the 
window looks 

Half hid in grass, the solitary fox; 

While from above the owl, musician 
dire! 

Streams hideous, harsh, and grativg 
te the ear, 
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(have lately been delighted with some 
of the works of Zollikofer a German 
divine. His pulpit-discourses yield 
not in eloquence to those of Massil- 
lon. He every where discovers a pi- 
ous and prolific mind. Indeed in 
rhetorical reasoning I know not 
who should stand before him. From 
his discourse on the immortality of 
man the following extract is taken— 
which (as his Sermons are not gene- 
rally known here) shall be occasion- 
ally succeeded by others from the 
same pen. ] 


_“ To the man who knows nothing 
of futurity, who has no hope of im- 
mortality, all nature isa sealed book, 
and he is the greatest of all myste- 
ries to himseif. The design of his 
existence is incomprehensible to 
him ; and of the other purposes for 
which the other creatures that sur- 
round him were formed, and which 
so far exceed mankind in number, 
Magnitude, and beauty, he. knows 
stillless. Every thing he sees and 
hears is to him an zxnigma, to the 
solution whereof he can find no key. 
Representto yourself a philosopher, 
who knows nothing of the gospel, 
and from whom futurity is concealed, 
profoundly contemplating the hea- 
ven and the earth and himself, and 
thatyou hear him discourse on these 
important objects in his comfortless 
solitude : what a doubtful, what a 
desultory, and dismal language he 
holds ! Methinks I hear him ex- 
claim, in a doleful voice, Why is 
the heaven so beautifully adorned, 
and to what end is this magnificence 
which nature so profusely displays 
wherever I turn.my view? What 
is the purpese of this great, this 
immense and ingenious structure ? 
How gloomy, how painful to me is 
this prospect, so charming in itself, 
since I,perhaps now for the last time, 
enjoy it, and at all events shall 
shortly be deprived of all sentiment. 
forever! Were I shut up in som 
dark and dismal dungeon, had tt ie 
day never shone upon my dwelli: ie, 
my misery had then been tolc fa- 
ble: but here like some malefac Acr, 
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I sitimprisoned.in a gorgeous palace, 
and can find nothing jelightfol 
nothing agreeable in it, as expéct- 
ing every moment the summons to 
death !—And what mean the facul- 
ties I feel within me? How am I 
benefited by the capacities I pos- 
sess, but which I cannot employ ? 
I behold many beauties, much mag- 
nificence, many astonishing effects 
before me. 1 am curious to investi- 
gate and understand them. But 
they are all incomprehensible to 
me: it is too high for me, I cannot 
attain unto it. My abilities fail 
me, and the light itself is darkness 
to me.—It is true, nature is beauti- 
ful ; she is pleasant and charming; 
she invites my senses to abundance 
of pleasure and joy. lut why, 
then, am I so restiess ant uneasy ? 
Why cannot all those goo-4s andbeau- 
ties satisfy my mind? \Vhence pro- 
ceeds the want feel am idst this abun- 
dance, and the sentiment of which so 
often disturbs my liveliest pleasure, 
and always renders it incomplete ? 
Why is my inquisi tiveness never to 
be satisfied? Wh«refore canI never 
cease from wishisig! Whence comes 
the disgust that so quickly succeeds 
to enjoyment, and deprives all I 
earnestly long ed after, in a moment, 
ofits worth? ¢las the Creator, then, 
called me «ut of nothing for my 
punishment ? Has he given me such 
Capacities, such desires, for the 
augmentation of my misery? To 
what pur pose such great prepara- 
tivesfor the few and uncertain hours 
of life?—Thus does the hopeless 
mortal. entangle himself in reflec- 
tion. He finds himself in the most 
delig’ntful garden; but it is all a 
laby rinth to him, to him it loses 
evc.ry charm from his want of a 
cl: s¢ to guide him through it. 

“ Before the christian, on the 
‘ther hand, who expects immor- 
tality and an everlasting life. to 
come, all these difficulties vanish 
away. He sees that it is a wise 
and bountiful God, who has placed 
him on the globe of the earth. He 
discovers the principal ‘scope of 
things, and sets his mind at rest. 
The hope of futurity gives ‘every 
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thing, beautiful and great, he sees 
in the world, a heightened colour 
and a new display. The view of 
the boundless creation, that utterly 
perplexed and confounded yonder 
unhappy being, inspires the chris- 
tian with admiration, and leads him 
to adore the Most High in serenity 
and satisfaction. Ina sacred tran- 
sport he exclaims, with the Psalm- 
ist :—** Lord, how glorious are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all; the earth is full of thy 
riches!” Here I perceive eternal 
work: here I find materials for in- 
cessant discovery ; here I see sour- 
ces of knowledge and joy, whence 
rational beings may draw for ever, 
without any fear of their failing. 
How gloomy to me would be the 
contemplation of beautiful nature, 
how sad the sentiment of my pow- 
ers, how troublesome my curiosity, 
how fertile in vexation my infinite 
desires, if I had to dread, in a few 
moments, the utter extinction of 
knowledge and enjoyment! But 
thou hast ordained me, O God, to 
life, to a life that shall know no 
end. At present my capacities are 
too great to exhibit themselves in 
The body of 
death surrounds me, and fixes nar- 
row limits to the workings of my 
mind. But soon shall I be freed 
from these bonds. My soul will 
soar aloft, and mount into the realms 
of light. She will rise at the re- 
surrection of the just, united to a 
glorious, a spiritual, an incorrupti- 
ble body. ‘Then, O God, then shall 
I first behold thy works in all their 
grandeur, in ali their pomp and 
beauty; then shall] be for ever em- 
ployed in the investigation of them, 
and never be weary of admiring 
thy wisdom and power; then will 
all my desires be satisfied, and all 
my wishes accomplished. This is 
hot the place of my final destina- 
tion. It is but preparatory to a far 
betterand more glorious state. Here 
it is my business, by generous occu- 
pations, to begin to qualify myself 
for the purer delights that await 
me in that world, and even what I 
call troublesome and imperfect in 
VOLe IeeeN Oe IIe 


my present condition must, if I but 
properly apply it, promote my fu- 
ture perfection. Thus does: the 
christian unravel the design of his 
being and the tendency of his pow- 
ers ; and thus does he dissipate the 
darkness that surrounds him on 
earth, by the light of the gospel, 
which discloses tohis view the fair- 
est prospects in eternity. | 

“ Knowledge and virtue are, in- 
deed, in and for themselves, and 
without regard to futurity, the 
stronges: supports and the richest 
sources of our happiness. How, 
without Knowledge, should we sa- 
tisfy the curiosity of our minds? 
Flow, without virtue, should we 
tranquilize our hearts? How should 
we tame our turbulent passioris, 
how should we controul them when 
they contend with each other, and 
bring to a rational equilibrium, if 
we were destitute of knowledge 
and virtue ? Let us now compare 
the mortal without hope with the 
christian that expects eternity, and 
see wh.ch of them has the greatest 
means and the greatest encourage- 
ments to build his happiness on this 
foundation, and to render his life 
pleasant by knowledge and virtue. 
We will kere allow them both to 
speak their natural sentiments, arid 
thence it will plainly appear which 
of them has the advantage of thie 
other. It is true, knowledge is 
ornamental tc the mind; thus speaks 
the man whose hopes are confined 
to this life. I experience, that 
what thinks within me is capable of 
mounting above visible objects, and 
of piercing into the combination of 
things. I feel a great pleasure when 
I increase my perceptions, and cah 
discover the traces of the wise au- 
thor of nature. But how foolishand 
unprofitable is this my employment! 
Wisdom cannot be acquired without 
much toil. Truth never appears 
to her votaries till after miany suc- 
cessful researches; one may fall 
into a hundred errors sooner than 
discover one truth. We must dedi- 
cate both day and night to the study 
of the latent operations of nature, 
€re we can acquire but a slight 
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knowledge of her secrets. Mean- 
time, the mind grows weary: its 
powers diminish ; the body is weak- 
ened by strenuous exertions of it, 
and I become daily less capable of 
relishing .the pleasures of sense. 
And what is, at length, the result 
of all my pains? After a few mo- 
ments are past I shall be no more, 
and my laboriously acquired know- 
ledge will likewise be no more. 
That which thinks in me, and often 
fondly soars above the clouds, will 
in a few days be lost to existence. 
The great discoveriesIam striving 
to-make, will vanish into thin air, 
and my lofiy imaginations, and my 


_ exalted. conceptions, will be enve- 


* 


loped in the shades of everlasting 
night. Such is the language of the 
man who has no views beyond the 
grave. His endeavours after know- 
ledge must necessarily appear ridi- 
culous to himself; and he has little 
or nothing to encoursge him in the 
prosecution of it. 

__.No less feeble are his motives to 
virtue, and his purpose to follow her 
precepts wiil as easily fail. He 
withers like a flower that springs 
up ina parched soil, or on a stony 
ground. Though great the native 
beauty of virtue, yet is it not suffi- 
cient to render the man who looks 
upon death as the period of his be- 
ing constant in the love and the 
practice of it. Self-interest and 
the hope of advantage are the prin- 
cipal springs of human actions. 
Few men, however, are so enlight- 
ened ds to perceive the combination 
of virtue with self-love and with 
real advantage. It costs a man 
labour and toil before he can arrive 
at a certain aptitude in goodness. 
He has many obstacles to surmount, 
and many difficulties to encounter, 
if he would fulfil his duties with 
exactitude, and conduct himself in 
all circumstances like a true chris- 
tian. Riches and honours and days 
of ease, are not always the compa- 
nions of integrity. How often, on 
the contrary, is it attended by po- 
verty and scorn! Nay,.is it any 
thing uncommon for the brightest 
virtue to be attacked with animosi- 
ty and persecuted with vengeance? 


And yet it is impossible, without 
virtue, to acquire tranquility of 
mind. Vice, on the other hand, 
is often arrayed in charms: she 
holds out, to her followers, power 
and authority, opulence and re- 
spect; she promises them abund- 
ance of pleasure. And yet vice 
renders us unhappy, and, so long 
as we are slaves to it, it is impos- 
sible for us to be calm and content- 
ed. Therefore, if aman would fice 
from vice; if he would love virtue ; 
if he would thus live contented and 
happy: he must have certain im- 
peiling motives to do so. But do 
you imagine that any one, who has 
no punishment to fear in futurity, 
and no reward to expect, is ina 
capacity to vanquish all tempta- 
tions to evil, and devote himself to 
the service of insulted virtue with 
her mean appearance? Certainly 
not. Her beauty might probably 
attract him; he might evea deter- 
mine to foliow her precepts: tut 
how long would his resolution last? 
The first violent temptation would 
put it to flight. Were he frankly to 
explain himself, it is thus he would 
speak: What will it profit me if I 
earnestly strive to be virtuous? 
What avails this unremitted at- 
tention to all my thoughts, my de- 
sires, and actions? These violent 
conflicts with my propensities and 
passions ? How difficult it is to con- 
quer one’s self! And what benefit, 
what fruit, have I at last to expect 
from the victory? My probity will 
be taken for affectation, my piety 
will be imputed to melancholy ; and 
I shall sit solitary in the dust, while 
others, of laxer principles, are loil- 
ing in the seats of honour! What 


have toprovide for but my body and. 


my temporal affairs? Why should 
] quarrel with the amusements and 
delights that so many others enjoy ? 
Shall I embitter my life by the re- 
strictions of temperance, and for 
the sake of an imaginary intel- 
lectual pleasure, deny myself the 
more sure end substantial pleasures 
of sense? I have nothing to fear or 
to hope after ceath! So speaks the 
hopeless mortal: thus will his pur- 
poses to foliow virtue be enicebled. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Thus he allows himself to be se- 
duced by the wages of sin; and 
discontent and vexation, perplexity 
and fear, and every disastrous con- 
sequence of vice, at once take pos- 
session of his heart. From want 
of hope, he neglects the principal 
and purest sources of earthly hap- 
piness, and willalways be becoming 
more unhappy than he was. 


Quite otherwise is it with the 


christian, who expects immortality. 
He daily endeavours to augment his 
knowledge and to improve in virtue, 
and thus daily promotes his true 
felicity. He can never be wanting 
in encouragement to firmness and 
zeal in his generous endeavours; 
and the futurity which is ever in 
his view, renders all he undertakes, 
in this design, not only easy but 
pleasant. How pleasant, he says 
ih the simplicity of his heart, how 
pleasant to me are the meditations 
I indulge on the perfections ef my 
God and father, the greatest and 
best of beings! What a pure delight 
streams through my soul, when I 
consider his ways and admire his 
works! How it exalts may spirit 
when I perceive the wisdom of the 
Creator in his creatures, and trace 
eut the marks of his greatness! 
How reviving my meditations on 
my divine Redeemer, and his con- 
solatory office! My knowledge in- 
deed, in all respects, is very imper- 
fect and weak ; but this shall not 
dishearten me from constantly la- 
bouring, with renovated ardour, at 
its extension and improvement. 
In the matters of most importance 
I have the gospel for my guide, and 
am safe from ali deception. By that 
I perceive an eternity approaching. 
The real knowledge 1 shall here 
collect, is out of the power of that 
spoiler death. Hereafter, in the 
world of spirits, I shall pursue my 
researches; what is false will eva- 
porate from my attainments, and 
what is solid and just will form the 
basis of my higher perfection. ‘Thus 
does the hope of futurity animate 
the christian; and the pleasure he 
procures from the contemplation of 
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religion and nature will be ever in- 
creasing, as he has no need to fear 
it will ever be lost. 


—-- — 


ABSTRACT OF THE REFORT OF 
THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


THE annual net proceeds of the 
duties on merchandise and tonnage 
had, in former reports, been esti- 
mated at nine millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘That revenue, 
estimated on the importations of the 
years immediately preceding the 
late war, and on the ratio of in- 
crease of the population of the U.S. 
have been under-rated. The net 
revenue from that source, which 
accrued during the year 1802, ex- 
ceeds ten millions one hundred 
thousand dollars. The revenue 
which has accrued during the two 
first quarters of the present year, 
appears to have been only fifty 
thousand dollars less than that of 
the two corresponding quarters of 
the year 1802; and the receipts in 
the Treasury, on account of the 
same duties, during the year ending | 
on the 30th of Sept. last, have ex- 
ceeded ten millions six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

These facts prove that the wealth 
of the U.S. increases in a greater 
ratio than their population, and. 
that this branch of the public re- 
venue may now be rated at ten mil- 
hhons of dollars. 

Thesame revenue for the two last 
years ot the late war, at the present 
rate of duties, averaged 11 600,000 
dollars a year; but though it might 
be supposed that the renewal of hos- 
tilities will produce a similar in- 
crease, no inference from that 
period -is now drawn in relation to 
the revenue of the ensuing years. 

Although the sales of public lands 
during the year ending on the. 30th 
Sept. last, were lessened by the 
situation of the western country; 
two hundred thousand acres have 
been sold during that period; ane 
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independent of future sales, the 
sums alréady paid to the receivers, 
with those which, exclusive of in- 
terest, fall due during the three en- 
suing years, amount to 1,250,000 
dollars, the annual revenue arising 
from those sales, may be estimated 
at four hundred. thousand dollars. 

The extension of post roads, and 
the acceleration of the mail, while 
diffusing and increasing the benefits 
of the institution, have rendered it 
less productive. The receipts have 
amounted, during: last year, to 
27,000 dollars ; but as neither these, 
nor those.arising from some other 
incidental branches, effect any ge- 
neral result, the whole revenue of 
the U. S. will be only ten millions 
four hundred thousand dollars. 

1.The appropriation of 7,300,000 
dollars, for the payment of the 
principal and interest of the debt; 
of which about three millions and 
an half are at present applicable to 
to the discharge of the principal, 
and the residue in the payment of 
interest, Dolls. 7,300,006 

2. The expenses of 
government, according 
to the estimates for the 
year 1804, viz. 

For the civil depart- 
ment. and all: domestic 
expenses of a civil na- 
ture, | 

For expenses attend- 
ing the intercourse with 
foreign nations, includ- 
ing Algiers, and all ex- 
penses relative to the 
Barbary powers, 

For the military and 
Indian departments, 

For the. navy, sup- 

ing two frigates and 
four smaller vessels be in 
commission, 


134,000 


875,000 


650,000 
9,800,000 
And deducted from. the 

pémanent revenue of 10,400,000 


Leave 600,000 
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The extraordinary resources and 
demands not permanent, to wit: 
The specie intheTrea- Dollars, 

sury, on the 30th of 

Sept. last, 

The arrearsofthedirect 
tax, 

The outstanding inter- 
nal duties, near 

The sum to be repaid to, 
the U.S. on account 
of advances made in 

England for the pro- 

secution of claims, 


Total, 


5,860,000 
250,000 
400,000 


150,300 
6,660,000 


This. sum, after reserving the 
sum which it is necessary to keep 
in the Treasury, will discharge the 
demands on account of the conven- 
tion with Great Britain, viz. 

Dolls. 2,664,006 
Extraordinary expenses 
in relatinn to the con- 
ventions. with France 
and Great Britain, 
The loan from Mary- 
land, for the city of 
. Washington, 
And also to pay 


100,000 


200,000 
2,000,000 


4,964,000 


of, dollars on account of the pur- 
chase of Louisiana; being the sum 
reserved by the law of the last ses- 
sion, for extraordinary expenses at- 
tending the intercourse with foreign 
nations. 

During the year ending on the 
30th Sept. last, the payments. on 
account of the public debt, were 

Dolls. 3,096,700 
which, withthe increase 
of specie in the Trea- 
sury during the same 
period, 15320,0060 
4,416,700 


makes a difference in favour of-the 
U. S. of more than four han- 
dred thousand: dollars. during that 
year. 








The payments on account of the 
principal of the public debt, from 
the first day of Sept. 1803, were 

Dolls. 9,924,004 

The specie in the 
Treasury, on the first 
of April, 1801, 1,794,000 
And on the 

30th of Sept. 

1898, 5,860,000 


Making an in- 





crease of 4,066,000 
Those amount to 13,990,004 
Evrom which deducting, 
as arising from the 
.sales of bank shares, 1,287,600 
Leaves, 12,702,404 


in favour of the U.S. for that.pe- 
riod of two years and an half. 

From that view of the present 
situation of the U.S. the only ques- 
tion is, whether any additional re- 
venues aie wanted to provide for 
the new debt, which will result from 
the purchase of Louisiana. 

The U.S. may have to pay, by 
virtue of that treaty, fifteen millions 
of dollars. First, 11,250,000 dolls. 
in a stock bearing an jnterest of 
six per cent. payable in Europe, 
aad the principal of which will be 
discharged at the Treasury of the 
U.S. in four instalments, to com- 
mence in the year 1818....2dly, A 
sum which cannot exceed 3,750,000 
dollars, payable at the Treasury of 
the U. S. during the ensuing year, 
to citizens having certain claims on 
France. 

As two millions of dollars may be 
paid from the specie now in the 
Treasury, on account of the last 
item; and the new debt cannot 
exceed thirteen millions of dollars, 
the. interest of which is 780,000; 
but-on account of commissions, and 
variations of exchange, will be cight 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The surplus revenue of the U.S. 
will discharge six hundred thousand 
dollars. of that sum, and it is ex- 
pected that the net revenue cocl- 
lected at New-Orleans will be equal 
to the remaining two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, 
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That opinion rests on, the sup- 
position that Congress shall place 
that port on the same footing as the 
U.S. so that the same duties shall 
be collected there, on the importa- 
tion of foreign merchandise as are 
now levied in the U.S, and that no 
duties shall be collected.on the ex- 
portation of produce or merchan- 
dise as are now levied in the U.S. 
that no duties shall be collected on 
the exportation of produce or mer- 
chandise from N. O, to any other 
place; nor on any articles import- 
ed into the U.S. from the ceded 
territories or into those territories 
from the U.S. 

The statement (G) shews that 
the exportation from the Atlantic 
States to those Colonies, of articles 
not of the growth or manufacture 
of the U.S. amounted for the years 
1799, 1800, and 180i, to 6,622,189 
dollars; makin:an average of more 
than two millions two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, of foreign articles, 
liable to pay duty, annually export- 
ed to Florida and Louisiana from 
the U. S. alone. 

The exportations from the U.S. 
to Florida are. so trifling that that 
statement may be considered as ap- 
plying solely to N. O.; it is also 
known, that almost the whole of 
those exportations were consumed 
within that colony, and that during 
the war the supplies from the U.S. 
constituted by far the greater part 
of its imports. 

Thence it results that the annual 
importations into the ceded _terri- 
tory, of articles destined for the 
consumption of its own inhabitants, 
and which will, under the laws of 
the U.S..pay duty, may be esti- 
mated at two millions five hundred 
thousand dollars: which, at the 
present rate of duties, will yield a 
revenue of. about 350,000 dollars. 
From that revenue must be deduct-., 
ed 150,000 dollars, fer the follow- 
ing: viz. 

Ist. The duties. on a quantity of 
sugar and indigo equal tothat which 
shall be imported from N. QO. into 
the U. S.;.as those articles being 
imported free from duty, will dimi- 
nish by so much revenue now col- 
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‘lected in the seaports of the U.S. 
The whole amount of sugar ex- 
ported from N. O. is less than 
4,000,000 of pounds, and that of in- 
digo is about 30,000 pounds. Suppos- 
ing that the whole of those articles 
should hereafter be exported to the 
U.S. the loss to the revenue will 
be about 100,000 dollars. . 

2d. No increase of expense in 
the military establishment of the 
U.S. is expected on account of 
the acquisition of territory; but 
the expenses of the province and of 
the intercourse with the Indians; 
are estimated at 50,000 dollars, 
leaving for the net revenue derived 
from the province, and applicable 
to the payment of the interest of 
the new debt, 200,000 dolls. 

The only provisions necessary, 
are, 

1. In relation to the stock of 

11,250,000 dollars to be created in 
favour of France ; 
That that debt be made a charge 
on the sinking fund, directing the 
commissioners to apply so much of 
its proceeds as may be necessary 
for the payment of interest and 
principal, in the same manner as 
they are directed to do in relation 
to the debt now charged on that 
fund. 

That so much of the duties on 
merchandise and tonnage as will be 
equal to seven hundred thousand 
dollars, being the sum wanted to 
pay the interest of that new stock, 
be added to the annual permanent 
appropriation for the sinking fund ; 
making, with the existing appro- 
priation, eight millions of dollars, 
annually applicable to the payment 
of the interest and principal of the 
public debt; 

And that the said annual sum of 
eight millions of dollars remain in 
trust for the said payments, till the 
the whole of the existing debt of 
the U.S. and of the new stock, 
shall have been redeemed. 

As a sum equal to the interest of 
the new stock will thus be added to 
the sinking fund, the operation of 
that fund, as it relates to the ex- 
tinguishment of debt, will remain 


on the same footing as has been 
heretofore provided by Congress. 
The new debt will neither impede 
nor retard the payment of the prin- 
cipal of the old debt,; and the 
fund will be sufficient, beside pay- 
ing the interest on both, to discharge 
the principal of the oid debt, before 
the year 1818, and that of the new, 
within one year and an half after 
that year. 

11. In relation to the American 
claims the payment of which is 
assumed by the convention with 
France : 

That a sum not exceeding 
3,750,000 dollars, inclusive of the 
two millions appropriated by the 
last session of Congress, be appro- 
priated for the payment of those 
claims, to be paid out of any monies 
in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

That for effecting the whole of 
that payment, the President of the 
U.S. be authorised to borrow a 
sum not exceeding 1,750,000 dollars, 
at an interest not exceeding six per 
cent. a year. 

And that so much of the proceeds 
of the duties on merchandise and 
tonnage as may be necessary, be 
appropriated for the payment of 
interest and principal of the loan 
to be thus effected. 

It is not proposed to charge that 
loan on the sinking fund, because 
its amount cannot at present be 
ascertained; and because it may 
perhaps be found more expedient 
to pay out of the sinking fund, the 
whole or part of the two last in- 
stalments, payable by virtue of 
conventions with Great-Britain. 

The possibility of thus providing 
for the payment of the interest of a 
new debt of thirteen millions of 
dollars, without recurring to new 
taxes or interfering with the pro- 
visions heretofore made for the 
payment of the existing debt, de- 
pends on the correctness of the 
estimate ofthe publicrevenue which 
has been submitted. It rests’prin- 
cipally on the expectation that the 
revenue of the ensuing years shall 
not be less than that of the year 











1802. No part of it depends on the 
probable increase which may result 
from the neutrality of the U. 5. 
during the present war, nor even 
on the progressive augmentation, 
which, from past experience, may 
naturally be expected to arise from 
the gradual increase of population 
and wealth. Nor has that effect 
been taken into consideration which 
the uninterupted navigation of the 
Missisippi, and the acquisition of 
New-Orleans may have, either on 
the sales of the public lands, or on 
the resources of the inhabitants of 
the western states. 


BETTER FROM WM. COWPER 
TO LADY HESKETH- 


October 12, 1785. 
My dear Cousin, 


Ir is no new thing with 
you to give pleasure, but I will ven- 
ture to say that you do not often 
give more than you gave me this 
morning. When Icame down to 
breakfast, and found upon the table 
a letter franked by my uncie, and 
when opening that frank I found that 
itcontained a letter from you, Isaid 
within myself, this is just as it should 
be; we are all grown young again, 
and the days that I thought I should 
see no more, are actually returned. 
You perceive therefore that you 
judged weil when you conjectured 
that a line from you would not be 
disagreeable to me. It could not 
be otherwise, than as in fact it 
proved, a most agreeable surprise, 
for I can truly boast of an affection 
for you that neither years, nor in- 
terrupted intercourse have at all 
abated. Isneed only recollect how 
much I valued you once, and with 
how much cause, immediately to 
feel a revival of the same valne; if 
that can be said to revive, which at 
the most has only been dormant for 
wantof employment. But I slander 
it when I say that it has slept. A 
thousand times have I recollected a 
thousand scenes.in which our two 
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selves have formed the whole of 
the drama, with the greatest plea~ 
sure; at times too when I had no 
reason to suppose that I should ever 
hear from you again. I havelaughed 
with you at the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment, which afforded us 
as you well know, a fund of merri- 
ment that deserves never to be for- 
got. I have walked with you to 
Nettley Abbey, and have scrambled 
with you over hedges in every di- 
rection, and many other feats we 
have performed together, upon the 
field of my remembrance, and all 
within these few years, should I say 
within this twelve month I should 
not transgress the truth. The hours 
hat I have spent with you were 
among the pleasantest of my for- 
mer days, and are therefore chron- 
icled in my mind so deeply as to fear 
no erasure. Neither do I forget 
my poor friend Sir Thomas. I 
sheuld remember him indeed at any 
rate on account of his personal 
kindnesses to myseif, but the last 
testimony thathe gaveofhis regard 
for you, endears him to me still 
more. With his uncommon under- 
standing (for with many peculia- 
rities he had more sense than any 
of his acquaintance) and with his 
generous sensibilities, it was hardly 
possible that he should not distin- 
guish you as he hasdone; as it was 
the last, so it was the best proof, 
that he could give of a judgment, 
that never deceived him, when he 
would allow himself leisure to con- 
sult it. 

You say that you have often heard 
of me: that puzzlesme. I cannot 
imagine from what quarter, but it is 
no.matter. I must tell you, how- 
ever, my cousin, that your informa- 
tion has been a little defective.... 
That I am happy in my situation is 
true; I live and have lived these 
twenty years with Mrs. Unwin, to 
whose affectionate care of me during 
the far greater part of that time, 
itis, under Providence, cwing that 
Ilive at all. But I do not account 
myself happy in having been for 
thirteen of those years in a state of 
mind that has made all that care 
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and attention necessary. ‘An atten- 

‘ton, and a care, that have injured 
her health, and which, had she not 
: uncommonly supported, must 
have brought her to the grave. But 
I will pass to another subject; it 
would be cruel to particularize only 
to give pain, neither would I by any 
means give a sable hue to the first 
letter of a correspondence so unex- 
pectedly renewed. 

Iam delighted with what you tell 
me of my uncle’s good health; to 
enjoy any measure of cheerfulness 
at so late a day is much, but tohave 
that late day enlivened with the 
vivacity of youth, is much more, 
and in these postdiluvien times a 
‘arity Indeed. Happy for the most 
part, are the parents who have 
Ganghters. Daughters are not apt 
to outlive their natural affections, 
which a son has generally survived 
even before his boyish years are 
expired. I rejoice particularly in 
my uncle’s felicity, who has three 
female descendants from his Tittie 
person, who leave him nothing to 
‘wish for upon that head. 

My dear cousin, dejection of spi- 
rits, which I suppose may have 
prevented many a mean from be- 
coming an author, made me one. 
i find constant employment. neces- 
sary, and therefore take care to 
be constantly employed. Manual 
occupations do not engage the mind 
sufficiently, as I kwow by experi- 
ence, having tried many. But 
composition, especially of verse, ab- 
sorbs it wholly. I write therefore 
generaliy three hours in a morning, 
and in an evening I transcribe. I 
read also, but less than I write, for 
T must have bodily exercise, and 
therefore never pass a day without 
it. re 
You ask me where I have been 
thissummer, I answer, at Olney. 
Should you ask me where I spent 
‘the last seventeen summers, I 
Should still answer, at Olney. 
Ay, and the winter also, I have 
seldom icft it, and except when I 
attended my brother in-his last ill- 
ness, never I believe a fortnight to- 
gether. 


Adieu, my beloved cousin ; I shall 
not always be thus nimble in reply, 
but shall always have greatpleasure 
in answering you when I can. 


Yours, my friend and cousin, 
W. COWPER, 


=a 
ACCOUNT OF BOETHIUS. 


THE senator Bocthius is the last 
of the Romans whom Cato or Tul- 
ly could have acknowledged for 
their countryman. As a wealthy 
orphan, he inherited the patrimo- 
ny and honours of the Anician fa- 
mily, a name ambitiously assumed 
by the kings and emperors of the 
age; andthe appellation of Man- 
lius asserted his genuine or fabulous 
descent from a race of consuls and 
dictators, who had repulsed the 
Gauls from the Capitel, and sacriii- 
ced their sons to the discipline of 
the republic. ~In the youth of Boe- 
thius, the studies cf Rome were 
not totally abandoned; a Virgii is 
now extant, corrected by the hand 
of a consul; andthe professors of 
grammar, rhetoric, and jurispre- 
dence, were maintained im their 
privileges and pensions, by the lib- 
erality of the Goths. But the eru- 
dition of the Lat language was 
insufficient to satiate his ardent cu- 
riosity ; and Boethius is saidto have 
employed ecighten laborious years 
in the schools of Athens, which 
were supported by the zeal, the 
learning, and the diligence of Pro- 
clus and his disciples. ‘The reason 
and piety of their Roman pupil were 


fortunately saved from the conta- 


gion of mystery and magic, which 
polluted the groves of the academy ; 
but he imbibed the spirit, and imi- 
ated the methed of his dead and 
living masters, who attempted to 
reconcile the strong and subtle 
sense of Aristotle with the devout 
contemplation and sublime fancy of 
Plato. After his return to Rome, 
and his marriage with the daughter 
of his friend, the patrician Sym- 
machus, Boethius still continued, in 
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a palace of ivory and marble, to 
prosecute the same studies. The 
church was edified by his prefound 
defence of the orthodox creed 
against the Arian, the Eutychian, 
and the Nestorian heresies; and 
the Catholic unity was explained or 
exposed in a formal treatise by the 
indifference of three distinct though 
consubstantial persons. For the 
benefit of his Latin readers, his 
genius submitted to teach the first 
elements of the arts and sciences 
of Greece. ‘The geometry of Eu- 
Clid, the music of Pythagoras, the 
arithmetic of Nichomachus, the 
mechanics of Archimedes, the as- 
tronomy of Ptolemy, the theology 
of Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, 
with the commentary of Porphyry, 
were translated and illustrated by 
the indefatigable pen of the Roman 
senator. And healone was esteemed 
capable of describing the wonders 
of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, 
or a sphere which represented the 
motions of the planets. From 
these abstruse speculations, Boethius 
stooped, or to speak more truly, he 
rose to the social duties of public 
and private life ; the indigent were 
relieved by his liberality ; and his 
eloquence, which flattery might 
compare to the voice of Demos- 
thenes or Cicero, was uniformly ex- 
erted in the cause of innocence and 
humanity. Such conspicuous merit 
was felt and rewarded by a discern- 
ing prince ; the dignity of Boethius 
was adorned with the titles of con- 
sul and patrician, and his talents 
were usefully emploved in the im- 
portant station of master of the 
offices. Notwithstanding the equal 
claims of the East and West, his 
two sons were created, in their ten- 
der youth, the consuls of the same 
years On the memorable day of 
their inauguration, they proceeded 
in solemn pomp from their palace 
to the forum, amidst the applause 
of the senate and the people ; and 
their joyful father, the true consul 
of Rome, after pronouncing an ora- 
tion in the praise of his royal bene- 
factor, distributed a triumphal lar- 
gess in the games of the circus. 
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Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, 
in his public honours and private 
alliances, in the cultivation of sci- 
ence and the consciousness of vir- 
tue, Boethius might have been styled 
happy, if that precarious epithet 
could be safely applied before the 
last term of the life of man. 

A philosopher, liberal of his wealth 
and parsimonious of histime, might 
be insensible to the common allure- 
ments of ambition, the thirst of 
gold and employment. And some 
credit may be due to the assevera- 
tion of Boethius, that he had re- 
luctantly obeyed the divine Plato, 
who enjoins every virtuous citizen 
to rescue the state from the usurpa- 
tion of vice and ignorance. For 
the integrity of his public conduct 
he appeals to the memory of his 
country. His authority had re- 
strained the pride and oppression 
of the royal officers, and his elo- 
quence had delivered Paulianus from 
the dogs of the palace. He had al- 
ways pitied, and often relieved, the 
distress of the provincials, whose 
fortunes were exhausted by public 
and private rapine; and Boethius 
alone had courage to oppose the 
tyranny of the Barbarians, elated 
by conquest, excited by avarice, 
and, as he complains, encouraged 
by impunity. In these honourable 
contests, his spirit soared abovethe 
consideration of danger, and per- 
haps of prudence; and we may 
learn from the example of Cato, 
that a character of pure and in- 
fiexible virtue is the. most apt to be 
misled by prejudice, to be heated 
by enthusiasm, and to confound pri- 
vate enmities with public justice. 
The disciple of Piato might exag- 
gerate the infirmities of nature, and 
the imperfections of society ; and to 
the mildest form of a Gothic king- 
dom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, must be insupport- 
abie to the free spirit.of a Roman 
patriot. But the favour and fidelity 
of Boethius declined in just propor- 
tion with the publichappiness; and 
an unworthy colleague was imposed, 
to divide and controul the power of 
the master of the offices. Ip the 
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last gloomy season of Theodoric, he 
indignantly felt that he was a slave; 
but as his master had only power 
over his life, he stood without arms 
and without fear against the face of 
an angry Barbarian, who had been 
provoked to believe that the safety 
of the senate was incompatible with 
lis own. The senator Albinus was 
accused and already convicted on 
the presumption of Aofizng, as it 
‘was said, the liberty of Rome. “ If 
Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed 
the orator, “the senate and my- 
self are all guilty of the same 
crime. If we are innocent, Albi- 
nus is equally entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws.” These laws 
might not have punished the simple 
and barren wish of an unattainable 
biessing ; but they would have shewn 
less indulgenceto the rash confession 
ef Boethius, that, had he known 
of a conspiracy, the tyrant never 
should. The Advocate of Albinus 
Was soon involved in the danger and 
perhaps the guilt of lis client ; their 
signature (which they denied as a 
forgery) was affixed to the original 
address, inviting the emperor to 
deliver Italy from the Goths ; and 
three witnesses of honourable 
rank, perhaps of infamous reputa- 
tion, attested the treasonable de- 
signs of the Roman patrician. Yet 
his innocence must be presumed, 
since he was deprived by Theodo- 
Tic of the means of justification, and 
rigorously confined in the tower of 
Pavia, while the senate, at the dis- 
tance of five hundred miles, pro- 
nounced a sentence of confiscation 
and death against the most illustri- 
ous of its members. At the com- 
mand of the Barbarians, the occult 
science of a philosopher was stigma- 
tised with the names of sacrilege 
and magic. A devout and dutiful 
attachment to the senate was con- 
demned as criminal by the trembling 
voices of the senators themselves ; 
and their ingratitude deserved the 
wishor prediction of Boethius, that, 
after him, none should be found 

yilty of the same offence. 

While Boethius, oppressed with 
feticrs, expected each moment the 
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sentence or the stroke of death, he 
composed in the tower of Pavia the 
Consolation of Philosofihy ; agoiden 
volume not unworthy of the leisure 
of Plato or Tully, but which claims 
incomparable merit from the bar- 
barisim of the times and the situa 
tion of the author. The celestial 
guide whom he had so long invoked 
at Rome and Athens, now conde- 
scended to ilumine his dungeon, to 
revive his courage, and to pour into 
his wounds her salutary balm. 
She taught him to compare his 
long prosperity and his recent dis- 
tress, and to conceive new hopes 
from the inconstancy of fortune. 
Reason had informed him of the 
precarious condition of her gifts ; 
experience had satisfied him of 
their real value; he had enjoyed 
them without guilt; he might re- 
sign them without a sigh, and calm- 
ly disdain the impotent malice of 
his enemies, who had left him hap- 
piness, since they had left him vir- 
tue. From thé carth, Boethius as- 
cended to heaven in search of the 
SUPREME GOOD; explored the 
metaphysical labyrinth ‘of chance 
and destiny, of prescience and free- 
will, of time and eternity; and 
generously attempted to reconcile 
the perfect attributes of the Deity, 
with the apparent disorders of his 
moral and physical government. 
Such topics. of consolation, so ob- 
vious, so vague, or so abstruse, are 
ineffectual to subdue the feelings of 
human nature. Yet the sense of 
misfortune may be diverted by the 
labour of thought; and the sage 
who could artfully combine in ‘the 
same work, the various riches of 
philosophy, poetry, and eloquence, 
must already have possessed the in- 
trepid calmness, which he affected 
to seek. Suspense, the worst of 
evils, was at or determined by 
the ministers of death, who exe- 
cuted,-and perhaps exceeded, the 
inhuman mandate of Theodoric. 
A strong cord was fastened round 


the head of Boethius, and forcibly . 
tightened, till his eyesalmost start- 


ed from their sockets; and some 
mercy may be discovered in the 
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milder torture of beating him with 
clubs till he expired. But his genius 
‘survived to diffuse a ray of know- 
ledge over the darkest ages of the 
Latin world; the writings of the 
philosopher were translated by the 
most glorious of the English Kings, 
and the third emperor of the name 
of Otho removed to a more honour- 
able tomb the bones of a Catholic 
saint, who, from his Arian, perse- 
cutors, had acquired the honours 
of martyrdom, and the fame of 
miracles. In the last hours of Boe- 
thius, he derived some comfort from 
the safety of his two sons, of his 
wife, and of his father-in-law, the 
venerable Symmachus. But the 
grief of Symmachus was indiscreet, 
and perhaps disrespectful: he had 
presumed to lament, he might dare 
to revenge, the death of an injured 
friend. He was dragged in chains 
from Rome to the palace of Raven- 
na; and the suspicions of Theo- 
doric could only be appeased by the 
blood of an innocent and aged sena- 
tor. 


== 
STORY OF CECILIA. 


TuE passion of love is supposed 

to exert its sway most despotically 
over the softer sex, the gentler half 
-of our species ; but though I cammot 
but confess that women, taken in 
the aggregate, are more delicate 
animals than men, and less capable 
of resolute exertion and firmness, 
yet there are instances among them 
of a firm endurance of evil, an 
senergy of mind fully equal to the 
boasted strength of the stern Lords 
oftheCreation. Awoman indeed who 
has a soul at all, (foritis wellknown 
to be the Turkish creed that that 
beautiful machineis not endued with 
so useless a spring, and there are 
ssomeinstances among our own coun- 
*trywomen that would almost induce 
‘ene to believe that afew fair Turks 
~ shad straggled into Great Britain)... 
“@ woman, I say, who has a soul, 
4s much more animated, more alive 
than man. Her impulses, if less 


‘permanent, are more lively; and 


though their vigour may. quickly 
relax, yet the first spring is so_pow- 
erful, that it will carry them fur- 
ther than a more continued impetus 
will lead a man....But I am going 
to set before my readers the cha- 
racter of a female, not more dis- 
tinguished for her feeling than her 
resolution; and whose case, as it 
may be common to all, may con- 
tain a general warning and a gene- 
ral example. 

Cecilia was, from her infancy, 
the child of misfortune. She lost 
her mother in the first month of 
her life, and experienced through 
her childhood every disadvantage 
which can attend a motherless 
female. It is needless to detail the 
circumstances which threw Cecilia, 
without fortune and without friends, 
into a dependent situation in an 
elegant family. There, however, 
we find her, from a very early age, 
bereft of all the splendid hopes her 
father’s prospects once held out to 
her, and trusting alone to “ Inno- 


«ence and Heaven.” 


Cecilia was no beauty ;....instead 
of the Grecian elegance of form, 


and the unrivalled delicacy of fea- 
tures‘she might have inherited from 


her lovely mother, she could boast 
only anactive, though not a slender 
person, a complexion that glowed 
with the pure tints of health, a 
countenance that bespoke good 
humour, and an eye that beamed 
intelligence. Her skin had been 
despoiled of its:polish by that foe to 
loveliness, the small-pox ;....and the 
narrowness of her fortune deprived 
her of the adventitious advantages 
of dress. ‘The lowliness of her 


situation, which she felt most acute~ 


ly, (perhaps too much so, since 
circumstances, not incurred by guilt, 
ought to bring no imputation with 
them) repressed all the freedom of 
her manner, and all the graces of 
her youth. With these exterior 
disadvantages, Cecilia was living 
with a woman of fashion, fortune, 
and beauty, who, satisfied with the 
charitable deed of affording a home 
to a iellow-creature, thought she 
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treated her with sufficient kindness 
when she did not beat her. 

Cecilia, however, possessed a 
mind far superior to her situation : 
it had been elegantly and even 
studiously cultivated. She was no 
mean proficient in the modern ac- 
complishments, and was more than 
commonly skilled inthe Belles Let- 
tres. She had loved moral philo- 
sophy, as the most improving and 
the most interesting study ; and she 


now sought in its doctrines a relief 


from the discomforts she experi- 
enced. She could not believe but 
that unwearied assiduity, diligence, 
and good-humour would procure 
her the good-will, and even the af- 
fection of her patroness; but the 
course of a few years shewed her 
that she deceived herself, and that 

fine lady is a non-descript in 
ethics. 

Had Cecilia been one of those 
humble toad-eaters, who can bear 
to dangle after their ladies into 
public, clad in their forsaken orna- 
ments, at once the envy and the 
scorn of the whole tribe of waiting 
gentiewomen,...lad she been an 
adept at flattery, and echoed with 
applause the unmeaning witticisms 
she was condemned to hear, she 
would probably have been a favour- 
ite: but such was not her character. 
Conscious of some internal merit, 
Cecilia sought to be chosen, not 
suffered; and finding, unhappily, 
that she could not obtain what she 
sought, she gradually withdrew 
more and more from observation, 
and though obliged to frequent all 
company, she never met with even 
the common attentions due to her 
age and sex. 

‘Phus retired in herself, and thrust 
back by eircumstances, it was not 
possible for her to obtain any atten- 
uion in the gay and dissipated cir- 
cle in which she was condemned to 
move, nor to have the least chance 
ot being lifted to a better situation. 
The best years of her life were 
wasted in ‘hopeless despondency, 
and she could look forward to no- 
thing but passing the evening of her 
days in the. same joy yless gloom, 
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when some events oceurred, whith 
seemed to promise a possibility of 
happiness. 


Alcanor, an intimate friend of» 


the famiiy, had for some time dis- 
tinguished Cecilia with more than 
a polite.....with a kind attention... 
Alcanor was a manof sense, a com- 
plete gentleman, and bore an un- 
blemished character for probity and 
honour. Cecilia, who, with a bosom 
formed tofeei the warmest raptures 
of love, with a judgment keen to 
perceive, and a heart alive to dis- 
tinguish excellence, had hitherto 
preserved herself from any parti- 
cular attachment only by perpetual 
reflections on the hopelessness of 
her situation, felt a fearless grati- 
tude for the friendship of Alcanor. 
It exalted her inher owneyes above 
the insignificance into which she 
was conscious she had sunk the 
estimation of those around @Rer ; 
yet considering Alcanor as a being 
many degreesabove her, she indulg- 
ed her gratitude without the small- 
est idea that it would ever ripen 
into a wa¥mersentiment. Norcould 
it ever Rave disturbed her peace, 
though it might have added to her 
happiness, but for some o¢gcurren- 
ces, not necessary ‘to be detailed, 
which threw her often into confi- 
dential talk with Alcanor. 

Though wholly a novice in the 
affairs of love, Cecilia had_ not 
reached the age of twenty-eight 
without having observed the effects 
of the passions; and the inquietude 
she now began to be conscious of, 
alarmed her for the nature of her 
sentiment towards Alcanor. His 
increasing kindness increased her 
inquietude and her alarms. She 
strictly examined her heart, and 
learned to distrust, not him, but 
herself. She had hitherto put no 
restraint on the natural warmth of 
her manner when conversing with 
him: she now assumed a more 
guarded style. Alcanor saw the 
difference of her conduct, and strove» 
by the. most delicate attentionsy to. 


bring her back to her former unve- / : 


serve. Cecilia could no longer*de 
blind to the meaning of Alcanored.. 
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What had she to fear from a man 
whose bosom was the seat of ho- 
nour? What a happiness, what a 
triumph for her to be selected by 
so superior a being! She looked 
timidly at Alcanor. His respectful 
deference, his affectionate atten- 
tions, his graceful gaicty reassured 
her ; by degrees her tiunidity, her 
reserve wore off, and without a 
word on either side, they were on 
the footing of avowed lovers. ‘To 
have doubted his honour would have 
been sacrilege. She became anew 
being. She locked forward with 
some apprehension indeed to the 
situation to which her marriage 
would raise her; but she endea- 
voured to render herself worthy of 
it. She hourly improved in grace, 
gaiety, andappearance, and Alca- 
nor became hourly more and more 
attacped: yet so cciicate were the 
marks of his attachment, as to be 
by all unnoticed, save by the con- 
scious Cecilia! 

She was now anxiously expecting 
the moment when hisavowal should 
dissipate all apprehensions, when 
one day, after a temporary absence, 
as she advanced to meet him with 
her accustomed gladness, she was 
struck with the strangeness of his 
manner !.....Polite he was indeed ; 
but what was mere politeness from 
Aleanor to Ceciliaf She gazed in 
hisface ; she saw in it hoanswering 
warinth; she retired to weep, and 
in solitude, chid herself for her fan- 
cifulness. She returned to prove 
Alcanor faultless, and herself mis- 
taken. She found him to all others 
cheerful, animated, gay, as usual... 
to her invincibly cold. Day after 
day passed on, and no returning 
kindness beamed in his eye. Hope 
was extinct, and thus enced forever 
an attachment singular in its pro- 
gress, and barbarous in its termi- 

Nation... Noopportunity now offered 
Of speeking alone to Alcanor, and 
if it had, of what service would it 
have beew to the unfortunate Ceci- 
lia? Of what was she to complain? 
Nothing, however, was ever fur- 
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ther from her ‘wishes than to com- 
plain, except to reproach Alcanor! 
To conceal her griefs, to conquer 
her feelings, to command her coun- 
tenance, these were the tasks she 
imposed-upon herself....these were 
the efforts that exhausted her 
strength ,thatimbitteredher solitary 
hours, that bathed her pillow with 
tears! 

These salutary efforts, however, 
succeeded, and Cecilia is a noble 
example that philosophy and exer. 
tion can surmount the greatest 
trials, and afford comfort under the 
heaviest misfortunes. She has de- 
voted her time, with exemplary 
fortitude, to those pursuits which 
formerly interested her; and she 
finds from her Jaudable exertions 
the truest and most permanent cem- 
fort. One only reflection remains 
to imbitter her hours of retirement, 
and that is, her earnest and not 
unjustifiable @utiosity to learn the 
reason of Alcanor’s sudden change: 
but this explanation she must as- 
suredly rest without obtaining, since 
she can never ask, and he seems 
not at all disposed to volunteer 
it. 

That no future clouds may arise 
to disturb a serenity so laudably 
regained, must be the wish of every 
cne whoreacs this recital ; but what 
words can do justice to the unsus- 
pected perfidy of Alcanor, who first 
obtained the full confidence of his 
destined victim, and then amused 
himself with watching the progress 
of a passion he coolly resolved to 
reduce to despair? Cecilia, indeed, 
with a delicacy of which only the 
most feeling mind could be capable, 
sometimes reproaches herself with 
having too readily yielded to the 
semblance of affection; but her 
own heart, and that of the trea- 
cherous Alcanor, must fully excul- 
pate her from this blame. The 
following lines, however, which I 
obtained by an accident not to be 
related, prove her jealousy of her 
own conduct, and the acuteness of 
her feclings. 
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I canght a bright famtastic cloud, 
And in the glittering moonlight 
dress’d it, 
Then, of the beauteous pageant 
proud, 
Too fondly to my bosom press’d it. 


I fancied, by the dubious light, 
I saw my phantom sweetly smiling ; 
My bosom throbb’d with wild delizht, 
All reason’s soberer fears beguiling. 


What dreams of joy my soul revolv’d, 
What pleasant visions hover’d o’er 
me ! 
*Till by th’ incautious warmth dis- 
solv’d, 
My treasure faded from before me! 


Condemn’d hen.eforward still to 
grieve, 
* My senses rove in wild confusion, 
Nor can I scarceiy yet believe 
My bliss was all a vain illusion. 


From treacherous Will Ino more 
Deceitful formal Pleasure borrow, 
But silently my loss deplore, 
And sink a prey to secret sorrow. 


Such is she tale I wish to impress 
on the minds of my fair country- 
women ; since to all the lot of Ceci- 
lia is possible, it would be wise in 
all toarm their minds with similar 
fortitude. The above lines, written 
ata very early period of her dis- 
tress, but very ill convey her pre- 
sent philosophic calmness. , 


ESSAY ON THE ARTS, COMMONLY 
CALLED IMITATIVE. 


Ir is the fate of those maxims, 
which have been thrown out by 
very eminent writers, to be re- 
ceived implicitly by most of their 
followers, and be repeated a thou- 
sand times, for no other reason, 
than because they once dropped 
from the pen of a superior genius: 
one of theseis the assertion of Aris- 
totie, that ‘ all poetry consists in 
imitation,’ which has been so fre- 
quently echoed from author to au- 
thor; that it would seem a kind of 
arrogance to controvert it; for al- 
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most all the philosophers and cri. 
tics, who have written upon the 
subject of poetry, music, and paint- 
ing, how little soever they may 
agree in some points, seem of one 
mind in considering them as arts 
merely imitative: yet it must be 
clear to any one, «who examines 
what passes in his own mind, that 
he is affected by the finest poems, 
pieces of music, and pictures, upon 
a principle, which, whatever it be, 
is entirely distinct from imitation. 
M. le Batteux has attempted to 
prove that all the fine arts have a 
relation to this common principle of 
imitating: but, whatever be said of 
painting, it is probable, that poetry 
and music hada nobler origin; and, 
if the first language of man was not 
both poetical and musical, it is cer- 
tain, at least, that in countries, 
where no. kind of imitation seems 
to be much admired, there are 
poets and musicians both by nature 
and byart: as in some Mahometan 
nations ; where sculpture and paint- 
ing are forbidden by the laws, where 
dramatic poetry of every sort is 
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wholly unknown, yet, where the 
pleasing arts, of expressing the 
passions in verse, and of enforcing 
that expression by melody, are cul- t 
tivated to a degree of enthusiasm. t 
It shall be my endeavour in this i 
paper to prove, that, though poetry t 
and music have, certainly, a power ’ 
of imitating the manners of men, . 
and several obiects in nature, yet, i 
that their gr: 2st effect is not pro- a 
duced by imitation, but by a very t 
different principle ; which must be p 
sought for in the deepést recesses ay 
of the human mind. u 
To state the question properly, Le 
we must have a clear notion of what a 
we mean by poetry and music ; but W 
we cannot give a precise definition “3 


of them, till we have made a few 
previous remarks on their origin 
their: relation to each other, and 
their difference. ae 

It seems probable then that poe- 
try was originally no more than @ 
strong, and animated expression of 
the human passions, of joy and grief, 
love and hate, admiration and anger 








sometimes pure and unmixed, some- 
times variously modified and com- 
bined: for, if we observe the voice 
and accents of a person affected by 
any of the violent passions, we shail 
perceive something in them very 
nearly approaching to cadence and 
measure; which is remarkably the 
t case in the language of a vehement 
Orator, whose talent is chiefly con- 
yersant about praise or censure; 


” and we may collect from several 
y passages in Tully, that the fine 
m_ speakers of old Greece and Rome 
a had a sort of rhythm in their sen- 
of tences, less regular, but not less 
of melodious, than that of the poets. 
Vv If this idea be just, one would 
d suppose that the most ancient sort 
ot of poetry consisted in praising the 
r- Deity; for if we conceive a being, 
" created with all his faculties and 
rte senses, endued with speech and 
re reason, to open his eyes in a most 
re delightful plain, to view for the first 
on time the serenity of the sky, the 
ite splendor of the sun, the verdure of 
re the fields and woods, the glowing 
on colours of the flowers, we can hard- 
he iy believe it possible, that he should 
he refrain from bursting into an ex- 
ng tacy of joy, and pouring his praises 
i. to the creator of those wonders, and 
on. the author of his happiness. This 
™ kind of poetry is used in all naticns ; 
ry but as it is the sublimest of all, 
1 when it is applied to its true object, 
en, so it has often been perverted to 
et, impious purposes by pagans and 
we idolaters: every one knows that 
ery the dramatic peetry of the Euro- 
be peans took its rise from the same 
ses spring, and was no more at first 

than a song in praise of Bacchus ; 
rly, ‘so that the only species of poetical 
hat composition (if we except the epic) 
but which can in any sense be called 
rom imitative, was deduced from a na- 


tural emotion of the mind, in which 
“imitation could not be at all con- 
cerned, 


* Themext source of poetry was, 
: y, love, or the mutual incli- 
‘Ration, which naturally subsists be- 


tween the sexes, and is founded 
‘upon personal beauty: hence arose 
‘the most agreeable odes, and -love- 
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songs, which we admire in the 
works of the ancient lyric poets, 
not filled, like our sonnets and 
madrigals, with the insipid babble 
of darts, and Cupids, but simple, 
tender, natural; and consisting of 
such unaffected endearments, and 
mild complaints, 


* Teneri sdegni, e placide e tranquille 
Repulse, e cari vezzi, e liete paci, 


as we May suppose to have passed 
between the first lovers in a state 
of innocence, before the refinements 
of society, and the restraints, which 
they introduced, had made the 
passion of love so fierce, and im- 
petuous, as it is said to have been 
in Dido, and certainly was in Sap~ 
pho, if we may take her own word: 
for itt. 

The grief, which the first inha-' 
bitants of the earth must have felt 
at the death of their dearest friends, 
and relations, gave rise to another 
species of poetry, which originally, 
perhaps, consisted of short dirges, 
and was afterwards lengthened into 
elegies. 

As soon as vice began to prevail 
in the world, it was natural for the 
wise and virtuous to express their 
detestation of it in the strongest 
manner, and to show their resent- 
ment against the corrupters of man- 
kind: hence moral poetry was de- 
rived, which, at first, we find, was 
severe and passionate; but was 
gradually melted down into cool 
precepts of morality, or exhorta- 
tions to virtue: we may reasonably 
conjecture that epic poetry had 
the same origin, and that the ex- 
amples of herces and kings were 
introduced to illustrate some moral 
truth, by showing the loveliness 
and advantages of virtue, or the 
many misfortunes that flow from 
vice. Where there is vice, which 
is detestable in itself, there must be 
hate, since ‘the strongest antipathy 
in nature,’ as Mr. Pope asserted in 


* Two lines of Tasso. 
+ See the ode of Sappho quoted by 
Longinus, and translated by Boileau. 
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his writings, and proved by his whole 
life, * subsists between the good and 
the bad:’ now this passion was the 
source cf that poetry, which we 
cal] Satire, very improperly, and 
corruptly, since the ‘Satire of the 
Romans was no more than aymoral 
piece, which they endtied Satura 
or Satyra*, intimating, that the 
poem, like a dish of fruit end corn 
offered to Ceres, contained a vari- 
ety and plenty cf fancies and figures; 
whereas the true invectives of the 
ancients werecalied lambi, of which 
we have several examplesin Catul- 
lus, and in the Epodes of Horace, 


who imitated the very measures and 


manner of Archilochus. 

These are the principal sources 
of poetry ; and cf musicalso, as it 
shall he my endeavour to show: but 
it is first necessary to say a few 


-worcs on the nature of sound; a 


very copious subject, which would 
require a long dissertation to be 
accurately discussed. Without en- 
tering into'a discourse on the vibra- 
tions of chords, or the undulations 
of the air, it will be sufficient for 
our purpore to observe that there 
is agrect difference between acom- 
mon seund, and a musical sound, 
which consists chiefly in this, that 
the former is simple and entire in 
itself like a point, while the latter 
is always accompanied with other 
sounds, without ceasing to be one ; 
like a circle, which is an entire 
figure, though it is generated by a 
multitude of points flowing, at equal 
distances, round a common centre. 
‘These accessory sounds, which are 
caused by the aliquots cfa senorors 
body vibrating at once, are called 
Harmonics, and the whole system 
ef mocern harmony cepends upen 
them; though it were easy to prove 


‘that the system is unnatural, and 
‘only made tolerable to the ear by 
_habit:. for whenever we strike the 
‘perfect accord on a harpsichord or 


an organ, the harmonics of the 
third and fifth have also their own 


* Some Latin words were spelle 1 
ei ter with an uw or a Vy as Sudla or 


Sylda. 
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harmonics, which are dissonant 
from the principal note: These 
horrid dissonences are, indeed, al- 
most overpowered by the natural 
harmonics of the principal chord, 
but that does not preve them agree- 
able. Since nature has given us a 
delightful harmony of her own, why 
should we destroy it by theadditions 
of art? Itis like thinking 


oobihee eevee tO paint the bly, 
And add a perfume to the violet. 


Now let us conceive that some 
vehement pession is expressed in 
strong: words, exactly measured, 
and prenounced in a common voice, 
in just cadence, and with proper 
accents, such an expression of the 
passion will be genuine poetry ; and 
the famous ode ef Saffhois allowed 
to be so in the strictest sense: but 
if the same ode, with all its nature] 
accents, were expressedin a musi- 
cal voice (that is, in sounds accom- 
panied witlitheir harmonics), if it 
were sung in due time and mezsure, 
in a single and pleasing tune, that 
added fierce to the words without 
stifling them, it would then he pure 
and original music; net merely 
soothing to the ear, but affecting to 
the heart; not an imitetion cf na- 
ture, but ‘the voice of nature her- 
self, But there is another point in 
which music must resembie poetry, 
or it will lose a considerable part cf 
its effect: we all must have observ- 
ed, that a speaker, agitated with 
passion, or an actor, who is, indeed, 
str ictly an imitator, are perpetually 
changing the toneand pitch ‘of their 
voice. asthe sense of their words va- 
ries: it may be worth while to exa- 
mine how this variation is expressed 
in music. Ewery body knows thatthe 
musical scale consists of seve) OtES, 

above which we find a succession of 
similar sounds repeated in the same 
crder, and above that, other suc 
cessions, es far as they cambe con 
tinued by the human voice, Or dis- 
tinguished hy the human ear 2 now 
each of these seven sounds has no 
more meaning, when it is heard 
separately, then a single letter of 
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the alphabet would have; and it is 
only by their succession, and their 
relation to one principal sound, that 
they take any rank in the scale ; or 
differ from each other, except as 
they are graver, or more acute: but 
in the regular scale each interval 
assumes a proper character, and 
every note stands related tothe first 
or principal one by various propor- 
tions. Now a series of sounds re- 
lating to one leading note is called 
a mode, or a tone, and, as there are 
twelve semitones in the scale, each 
of which may be made in its turn 
the leader of a mode, it follows that 
there are twelve modes; and each 
of them has a peculiar character 
aYising from the position of the 
modal note, and from some minute 
difference in the ratios, as of 81 to 
80, or a comma; for there are some 
intervals, which cannot easily be 
rendered on our instruments, yet 
have a surprising effect in modula- 
tion, or in the transitions from one 
mode to another. 

The modes cf the ancients are 
said to have had a wonderful effect 
over the mind ; and Plato, who per- 
mits the Dorian in his imaginary 
republic, on account of its calm- 
ness and gravity, excludes the Ly- 
dian, because of its languid, tender 
end effeminate character : not that 
any series of mere sounds has a 
power of raising or soothing the pas- 
sions, but each of these modes was 
appropriated to a particular kind of 
poetry, and a particular kind of in- 
strument; and the chief of them, as 
the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Ioni- 
an, Eolian, Locrian, beloaging ori- 
ginally to the nations, from which 


they took their names: thus the 


Phrygian mode, which was ardent 
and impetuous, was usually accom- 
panied with trumpets, and the Mix- 
olydian, which if we believe Aris- 


_toxenus, was invented by Sappho, 
_ Was probably confined to the pathe- 


tic and tragic style: that these 

modes had a relation to poetry, as 

well as to music, appears fr.i a 

fragment of Lasus, in which he says, 

‘I sing of Ceres, and her daughter 

Melibcea, the consort of Flute, ia 
Vol. Teoret Oe Ll. 
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the Eolian mode, fall of gtavity ;’ 

and Pindar calls one of his Odes an 
*Kolian song.’ Ifthe Greeks sur- 
passed us in the strength of their 
modulations, we have an advantage 

over them in our minor scale, which 

supplies us with twelve new modes, 
where the two semitones are re- 

moved from the natural position 

between the third and fourth, the 

seventh and eighth notes, and placed 

between the second and third, the 
fifth and sixth ; this change of the 
semitones, by giving a minor third 

to the modal note, softens the gene- 
ral expression of the mode, and 
adapts it admirably to subjects of 
grief and affliction : the minor mode 
of D is tender, that of C, with three 
flats, plaintive, and that of F, with 
four, pathetic and mournful to the 
highest degree, for which reason it 
was chosen by the excellent Pergo- 
lesi in his Stabat Mater. Now these 
twenty-four modes, artfully inter- 
woven, and changed as often as thie 
sentiment changes, may, !t is evi- 
dent, express all the variations in 
the voice of a speaker, and give an 
additional beauty to the accents of 
a poet. Consistently with the fore- 
going principles, we may define 
original and native poetry to be the 
language of the violent passions, 
expressed in exact measure, with 
strong accents and significant words; 
and true music to be no more than 
poetry, delivered in a succession of 
harmonious sounds, so disposed as 
toplease the ear. It is in this view 
only that we must consider the mu- 
sic of the ancient Greeks, or ac- 
tempt to account for its amazing 
effects, which we find related by the 
gravest historians, and philosc- 
phers; it was wholly passionate or 
descriptive, and so closely united 
to poetry, that it never obstructed, 
but always increased its influence ; 
whereas our boasted harmony, with 
all its fine accords, and numerous 
parts, paints nothing, expressegmmo- 
thing, says nothing to the heart, and 
consequently can only give more or 
léss pleasure to one of our senses ; 
and no reasonable man will serious. 
lv prefer a transitory pleasure, 
10 4 
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soul, arising from sympathy, and 
founded. on the natural passions, al-, 
» ways lively, always interesting, al- 
_ Ways transporting. , ‘Lie, old divi- 
.. sions; of; music into celestial, and 
earthly, divine and human, active , 
and contemplative, intellective and, 
oratorial, were founded rather upon. 
metaphors, and chimerical analo-_ 
_, gies, than, upon any real distinctiens - 
in nature ; but the want of making 
a :distinction. between. music __ of, 
mere, sounds, and the music of the. 
| , passions, has been the perpetual 
$ ..source of confusion and contradic-, 
tions both among the ancients and 
: the moderns: notiiing cap be more 
, opposite in many points than the 
: 
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systems of Rameau and, Tartini, 
one-of whom asserts that melody. 
. springs from harmeny, and the 
: other deduces harmony from me- 
_ .lody ; and both are in the right, -if_ 
the first speaks only. of that inusic, 
_ which took its rise from the multi- 
plicity of sounds heard at, once in 
the sonorous body,. and the second, 
of that which rese from the accents 
_ and inflexions of the human voice, 
animated by the passions: to de- 
; cide, as Rousseau says, which of 
_ these two schools ought to have the 
_ preference, we need only ask a 
- plain question, Was the voice made 
for, the instruments, or the instru-_ 
_ments for the veice? 
: In defining what true poetry 
| ought to be, according to our prin- 
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_ ciples, we have described what it 

really was among tie Hebrews, the 

Greeks and Romans, the Arabs and 

‘Persians. .The lamentation of Da- 

_vid, and his sacred odes, or Psalms, 

the Song of Solomon, the prophe- 

cies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the 
other.inspired writers, are truly 

and strictly poetical; but what did 

David or Sclomon imitate in their 

‘divine poems? Aman who is reaily 

‘j@iial or afflicted, cannot be said to 

; i te joy or aifliction. The lyric 
: verses of Alcxus, Alcman, and 
Ibycus, the Hymns of Callimachwus, 
the Blegev ef Moschus on the death 
of Bion, are all beautiiul pieces of 


«even in disgust, to a delight of the,, 


a 
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poetry ; yet Alczus was. no. imita. 
tor ,of, love, Callimachus was. no 
imitator of religious.awe and admi- 
ration, Meschus was no imitator.-of 
grief at theless of an amiable friend, 
Aristotie:- himself wrote a very poe- 
tical elegy,on the death, of a man, 
whem he had loved; bu: it would 
be difficult to say what he imitated 
in it: QO virtue, who, proposest 
many labours to the human race, 
and art still the alluring object of 
our life; for thy charms, O beauti- 
ful goddess, it was always an envied 
happiness in Greece even to die, 
and to suffer the. most painful, the 
most afflicting evils: such are the 
immortal fruits, which thou raisest 
in cur minds; fruits, more precious 
than gold, more sweet than the love 
of parents, and soft repose: for thee 
Hercules the son of Jove, and the 
twins of Leda, sustained many la- 
bours,and by their illustrious actions 
sought thy favour ; for love of thee, 
Achilles and Ajax descended to the 
mansion of Pluto ; and, through a 
zeal for thy charms, the prince of 
Atarnea was also deprived of the 


_sun’s light: therefore shall the mu- 


ses, daughters.of memory, render 
him immortal for his glorious deeds, 
whenever they sing the god of hos- 
pitality, and the honours due toa 
lasting friendship.” 

_In the preceding collection of po- 
ems, there are some Eastern fables, 
some odes, a panegyric, and an 
elegy : yet itdoes notappear to me, 
that there is. the Jeast imitation in 
either of them: Petrarch was, cer- 
tainly, too deeply affected with real 


griet, and the Persian poet was too 


sincere a lover, to imitate the pas- 
sions of others. As tathe rest, a 
fable in verse is no more an imita- 
tion than a fable in prose ; andif eve- 
ry_ poetical narrative, which de- 
scribes the manners, and relates the 
adventures of men, be called imita- 
tive, every romance, and even eve- 


ry history, must be called so like- ° 


wise ; slice many poems are only 
romances, cr parts of history, told 
mm a reguiar measure. 

What has been said of poetry, 
may with equal iorce be applied te 
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music, which is poetry, dressed to 
advantage; and even to painting, 
many sorts of which are poemis to 
the eye, as.all. poems, merely de- 
scriptive, are pictures to the ear: 
and this way of considering them, 
will set the refinements of modern 
artists in their true light ; for the 
passions which were given by na- 
ture; never spoke in an unnatural 
form, and.no man, truly affected 
with love or. grief, ever expressed 
the one in an acrestic, or: the other 
in a fugue: these remains, there- 
fore, of the false taste, which pre- 
vailed in the dark ages, should .be 
banished from this, which is en- 
lightened with a just one. 

It is true, that some kinds of 
painting are strictly imitative, as 
that which is solely intended to re- 
present the human figure and coun- 
tenance ; but it will be found that 
those pictures have always the 


greatest effect, which represent:, 


some passion, as the martyrdom of 
St. Aenes by Domenichino, and the 
various representations of the Cru- 
cifixion by the, finest. masters of 
Italy ; and there can be no doubt, 
but that the famous sacrifice of Iphi- 

ia by Timanthes was affecting 
tothe highest degree ; which proves 
ngot that painting cannot be said to 
imitate, but that its most powerful 
influence over the mind arises, like 
that of the other arts, from sym- 
pathy. 

It is asserted also that descrip- 
tive poetry, and descriptive music, 
:s they are called, are strict imita- 
tions ; but, not to insist that mere 
descripticn is the meanest part of 
both arts, if indeed it beiongs to 
them at ail, itis clear, that words 
and sounds have ao kind of resem- 
blance to visible objects : and what 
is an imitation, but a resemblance 
of some other.thing? Besides, no 
unprejudiced hearer will say that 
he finds the smallest traces of imi- 
tation inthe numerous fugues, coun- 
#aeues, and divisions, which ra- 
isgrace than adorn the mo- 
music: even sounds them- 
selves are imperfectly imitated by 
harmony, and, if we sometimes hear 






- 


- 


the: murmuring of a brook, or the.. 
/chirping of birds. in a concert, we. 


are generally apprised before-hand 
oi the passages, where we may ex- 
pect. them... Some ;eminent. muii- 
Ciuns, indeed, have been absurd 
enough to think of imitating laugh- 
ter and other noises; but if they had 
succeeded, they could not. have 
made amends for their want of -, 


.taste in attempting it; for such ri- 


diculous imitations must necessarily 
destroy the: spirit and dignity of the 
finest poems;, which they eught to 
illustrate.by a graceful and natural 
melody. It seems to me, that, as 
those parts.of poetry; niusic, and 
painting, . which relate to the pas- 
sions, affect by sympathy, so those, 
which are merely descriptive, act 
by a kind of substitntion, that is, by 
raising in our minds, affections, or _ 
seiutiments, analogous to . those, 
which arise In us, when the re- 
spective objects in nature are pre- 
sented to eur senses. Let, us. sup- 
pose that.a puvet, a musician, and a 
painter, are striving fo give their 
friend, or patron, a pleasure simi- 
lar to that,. which he fees at the 
sight of a beautiful prospect. The 


first will form an agreeable assem- 


biage .of lively images, which he. 
will express. in smooth and elegant 


_verses of a sprightly measure ; he 


will describe the most delightful ob- 
jects, and will add to the graces of 
his description a certain delicacy of 
sentiment, and a spirit of cheerfui- 
ness, ‘Lhe musician, who undér- 
takes to set the words of the poet, 
will select some mode, which, on 
his violin, has the character of 
mirth and gaity, as the Molian, or 
i fiat, which he will change as the 
sentiment is varied: he willexpress 
the words in « simple and agreeable 
melody, which will not disguise, but 
embellish them, without aiming at 
any fugue, or figured harmony : he 
will use the bass, to mark the mjo- 
dulation more strongly, espe 

in the changes ; and he will p 

the tenour generally in unison with 
the bass, to prevent too great a dis- 
tance between the parts: in the 
symphony lic willy above all things, 
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avoid a double melody, and will 
apply his variations only «to some 
accessory ideas, which the princi- 
pal part, that is, the voice, could not 
easily express: he willnot make a 
number of useless repetitions, be- 
cause the passions only repeat the 
same expressions, and dwell upon 
the same sentiments, while descrip- 
tion can only represent a single ob- 
ject by a single sentence. ‘The 
painter will describe all visible ob- 
jects more exactly than his rivals, 
but he will fall short of the other ar- 
tists in a very material circum- 
stance; namely, that his pencil, 
which may, indeed, express a sim- 
ple passion, cannot paint a thought, 
or draw the shades of sentiment : 
he will, however, finish his land- 
scape with grace and clegance ; his 
colours will be rich and glowing ; 
his perspective striking ; and his 
figures will be disposed with an 
agreeable variety, but not with con- 
fusion: above all, he will diffuse 
over his whole piece such a spirit of 
liveliness and festivity, that the be- 
holder shall be seized with a kind of 
rapturous delight, and, for a mo- 
ment, mistake art for nature, 
‘Thus will each artist gain his 
end, not by imitating the works of 
nature, but by assuming her power, 
and causing the same effect upon 
the imagination, which her charms 
produce to the senses : this must be 
the chief object of a poct, a musi- 
cian, and a painter, who know that 
great effects are not produced by 
minute details, but by the general 
spirit of the whole piece, and that a 
gaudy composition may strike the 
ynind for a short time, but that the 
beauties of simplicity are both more 
dehightful, and more permanent, 
As the passions are difierently 
modified in different men, and as 
even the various objects in nature 
affect our minds in various degrees, 
it ig@bvious, that there must bea 
of Civersity jn the pleasure, 
which we receive from the fine 
aris, whether that pleasure arises’ 





_from sympathy, or substitution ; and 


that it were a wild notion in artists 
to think of pleasing eyery readcr, 


hearer, or beholder; since every 
man has a particular set of objects, 
and a particular inclination, which 
direct him in the choice of his plea- 
sures, and induce him to consider 
the productions, both-of nature and 
of art, as more or less elegant, in 
proportion as they give him a 
greater or smaller degree of de- 
light : this dces not at all contradict 
the opinion of many able writers, 
that there is one uniform standard 
of taste; since the passions, and, 
consequently, sympathy, are gene. 
rally the same in all men, till they 
are weakened by age, infirmity or 
other causes, 

If the arguments, used in this es- 
say, have any weight, it will ap- 
pear, that the finest parts of poetry, 
music, and painting, are expres- 
sive of the passions, and operate on 
our minds by sympathy ;. that the in- 
ferior parts of them are descrip- 
tive of natural objects, and affect us 
chiefly by substitution ; that the ex- 
pressions of love, pity, desire, and 
the tender passions, as well as the 
description of objects that delight 
the senses, produce in the arts 
what we call the beautiful ; but that 
hate, anger, fear, and the terrible 
passions, as well as objects, which 
are unpleasing to the senses, are 
productive of the sublime, when 
they are aptly expressed, or de- 
scribed. 

These subjects might be pursued 
to infinity ; but, if they were amply 
discussed, it would be necessary to 
write a scries of dissertations, in- 
stead of an essay. 


pe | 
HISTORY OF PHILIP DELLWYN. 


@W HEN I was jn Wales last sum- 
mer, 1 was very much struck with 
the situation of a little village on 
my road; and as my plan in trayel- 
ling is always to adopt whatey 
idea promiscs amusement, I d 
mined, asl alighted in the 
of the inn, to remain there a few 
days, if I could find tolerable ac- 
commodations, “Phe inn, howevers 
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was extremely wretched, and I wan- 
dered forth to see all that could be 
scen in the shortest possible space of 
time; for I felt that it would be im- 
practicable to remain there so long 
as [had first intended. I ascended 
a rugged hill to the east of the vil- 
lage, and as from its summit I was 
admiring the prospect, I perceived 
a Quaker, apparently engaged in 
the same amusement.—* A very 
fine view from this hill,” observed I. 

“« Very fine indeed,” replied the 
Quaker ; “ lovest thou fine views ?” 

“So well,” returned JI, “ that I 
would have staid in this village for 
some days to have indulged the pro- 
pensity, but that the inn affords no 
accommodations at all.” 

Ineed not, however pursue the 
conversation, which lasted during 
a long walk, at the end of which, 
my friendly Quaker invited me to 
remain at his house till I had suffi- 
ciently feasted my eyes. Iaccepted 
the invitation, and established my- 
self there that very evening. I 
staid there five or six days, in the 
course of which time something 
like a friendship took place between 
the Quaker and myself, and even 
his pretty daughter Martha mani- 
fested no small partiality for me. 
However, except an occasional pre- 
sent now and then, to prove my 
gratitude, no intercourse has ever 
taken piace between us, until the 
post, the other day, brought me a 
ietter in a hand I was wholly unac- 
guainted with. TI opened it hastily, 
and found it as follows. 

“ Esteemed Friend, 

“ Thou wilt perhaps be 
surprised at receiving a letter from 
me—nay, perhaps, thou wilt have 
forgotten the existence of Abraham 
Upright; however, neither I nor 
my daughter Martha have forgot- 
ten thee, but have continued to wish 
thee all welfare and happiness every 
day ef our lives. 

* If thou hast not forgotten us, 
p@haps thou rememberest the 
yoing man named Philip Dellwyn. 
The young man was sick thou 
Enowest :—he now sleeps with his 
fathers. I cne day surprised my 
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daughter Martha inthe room where 
he dwéit, in tears over a roll of 
paper, which | soon saw was in his 
hand-writing. Had there been a 
fire at hand, I should have tossed 
the papers into it ina moment ; as 
there was none, I contented myself 
with taking them from Martha, and 
locked them up in my bureau. 
There they have lain evef since, 
until the other day, hearing talk 
made of thy work, my daughter 
reminded me of these papers, and 
advised me to send them to thee. 
I have followed her advice, and this 
night thou wilt receive by the wag- 
gon the whole roll, to do therewith 
as pleaseth thee. Martha sendeth 
her best wishes to her old friend, as 
doth also, 
“ Esteemed Friend, 
thy sincere friend 
and well-wisher, 
ABRAHAM UPRIGHT.” 
I had certdinly not forgotten 
Abraham or his. fair daughter ; 
much less had I forgotten Philip 
Dellwyn, who joined to a look of 
fragile health, a countenance so 
pale, a form so slight, and yct eyes 
so resplendent with sense and sen- 
sibility, that it was evident a figure 
so etherial, could net be long for 
this world. 1 found my worthy 
friend Abraham Upright, hadgiven 
him shelter for the sake of his 
health, for he was trying pure air, 
and goat’s-milk whey; and had 
neverdemanded the stipulated rent, 
because he remarked the unrenew- 
ed shabbiness of his lodger’s thread- 
bare coat. I had endeavoured to 
obtain some knowiedge of the young 
man’s fate, but ceuld only learn it 
had not been hapyy 5 2nd ifelt my- 
seif unequal to rciicve any actual 
distress :—but his Cemeancur so 
gentle, so placid, so pensive, ime 
terested my heart extremely, 
nst Iess the heart of the 
Martha. Poor Dellwyn wei 
at her, when the uncont® 
emanations cf her countenance al. 


most betraved her. secret, with 
looks animated by the purest deo. 


light: then suddenly, as some te. 
mecinbered trouble shet across his 
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heart, he would withdraw his eyes 
from her lovely countenance, and 
cast them from heaven to earth 
with a look’ so mildly resigned, so 
contentedly pensive, that it was 
impossible to notice it unmoved. 
Poor little Martha confessed to 
me one day, that she thought Philip 


Dellwyn the most amiable man she’ 


knew—she wished he was but a 
Jriend. 1 could not heip hoping 
that some unforeseen events would 
at last bring'so innocent a love to a 
happy issue ;—but, alas! it was 
brought very rapidly to a period 
after I had left Wales. Poor Deil- 
wyn! many a sigh has the recol- 
lection of thy dejected countenance 
cost me—many a tear will the ter- 
mination of thy blameless life oc- 
casion me! 

I looked into the packet sent me 
by my friend Abraham, witha sort 
of tender melancholy, which its 
contents served to Heighten. The 
first paper I unfolded was a little 
history of himself, which interested 
me the most, and which I therefore 
first present to my readers, with- 
out furtherceremony. It hasneither 
regular beginning nor end, and the 
first and some intermediate leaves 
appear to be wanting ;—perhaps, 
the pretty Martha may have pre- 
served them as areligque ; however, 
the tale is sufficientiy intelligible. 

‘And am I never to know the 
truth?’ said I. * What good would 
the truth do you ?’ replied he, with 
an air but ill calculated to repress 
my ardent curiosity. * While you 
contentedly remain in ignorance,’ 
added he after.a pause, ‘you will 
be sheltered. and supported; but if 
you persist in your inquiry, you 
will be obliged to scek your bread 
with toil and labour.’ 

“ For some time longer these an- 

ers contented me. IJ was pursu- 

ith ardour an education which 

ht preferable even to inde- 

ce; and though the manners 

of my guardian were not much cal- 
culated to conciliate esteem, those 


w@hof his sister had won my warmest 


affection. Gentle, caressing, and 
indulgent, a word from her had 


more power over my mind than-the 
strictest command from my pre- 
ceptor; and when I have been siub- 
born and sullen under punishment 
from him, a look from Miss Goldney 
has subdued my proud: heart, and 
melted the obstinacy of my resolu- 
tion into tears of penitence. To 
her I was indebted for every indul- 
gence I obtained—her kindness 
sweetened to me hours rendered 
intolerable by the harsh severity 
of Mr. Goldney ; a severity, which 
wou'd have exasperated me to seek) 
my liberty at once, but for the ad- 
vantage of the knowledge I was 
acquiring: aud Miss Goldney so 
forcib.y pointed out to me the value 
of this circumstance, and the in- 
fluence it would have on my future 
life, that I was contented to abide 
stripes and ill treatment, rather 
than forego the completion of an 
education which was to soften a. 
savage into man. 

“ "That part of it however, which 
Miss Goldney conducted,. was pre- 
cisely that which was dearest to 
me, and that which has most influ- 
enced me through the short and 
wretched remainder of my life. 
Full of the most noble sentiments, 
and the tenderest sensibility, Miss 
Goldney, with delight, cultivated 
in me dispositions which ought to 
have been repressed, but which are 
too fascinating notto throw a veil 
over. the dangers they create. Alive 
to every virtuous feeling—indig- 
nant at vice, oppression, and tyran- 
ny,she saw with delight the tremu- 
lous fibres of my soul vibrate to 
the slightest touch; she saw the 
fire, the enthusiasm, that animated 
my eye—the strong resolution that 
arose in my besom, hever to submit 
to oppression. She strengthened 
these dispositions—she rendered me 
most sensibly awake to the voice of. 
affection—that harmonious voice | 
was destined to hear no more! 
She foresaw not my future situation, 
or she would have striven to we 
my heart callous to injustices My 
spirit subservient to oppression, My 
manners servile, and my principles 
obedient. [7% be continued.) 
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. PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 27. 

' On Friday morning last, between 
‘the hours of one and two o’clock, 
Mr. Salter, Treasurer of the State, 
was alarmed by a noise which he 
“heard in a lower apartment of the 
house in. which he resides, and 
which is his office and the place of 
deposite for the public money. Not 


_ being under apprehensions of any 
_ thing serious, he did not alarm the 


rest of the family, but proceeded 
down stairs with a lighted candle, 
and on perceiving a window raised 
in a back room, was proceeding to 
shut it, when immediately on his 
entering the room, he was sur- 
rounded by four men armed with 
knives, who immediately demand- 
edthe keys of the public treasure 
and threatened him with instant 
death in case of refusal or noise. 
Alone and defenceless Mr. Salter 
was forced to comply, and compel- 
led to accompany them while they 
plunderedthe public money. After 
taking what they conceived the 
whole of the paper money in the trea- 
sury, each one helped himself toa 
bag of dollars, containing, it is sup- 
posed about 5v00. A consultation was 
then held by the villains how they 
should dispose of Mr. Salter, when 
the fellow who seemed to act as 
principal, seizeda small rope which 
was lying near, tied his: hands be- 
hind him, his knees and feet to- 
gether, and puttinga stick in his 
mouth for a gag, secured it there 
by astring at each end which he tied 


_round his head ; they then laid him 


upon the floor, at the back side of 
the room, went out with their spoil, 
and locked the door upon him. 

All this was transacted with so 
much silence that no one was 
awakened in the house. Mir. Sal- 
ter endeavoured to make a noise 
with his feet against the oor, but 
having left his shoes in the chamber 
where he slept, he was unable todo 
any thine to that effect. He then 
endeavoured to move himself by de- 
grees towards the door of the of- 
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fice, which he supposes he affected 
in about an hour. By kicking the 
door violently, he soon awakened 
Mrs.. Salter, who, on coming down, 
and finding the door of the treasury 
locked, and hearing the incohe- 
rent words attempted to be uttered 
by her husband, was extremly agi- 
tated and overcome by fear. She, 
howeyer,. made out to awuken the 
family of Mr. Abraham Hunt, the 
next neighbour, with her cries from 
the window of her chamber. Mr. 
Hunt was the first man that got to 
the house. With a violent exertion 
he made out to burst open the office 
door, and release Mr. Saiter from 
his distressing situation. ‘The neigh- 
bourhood was soon alarmed, and 
early ip the morning persons were 
dispatched and hand-bills circulated 
in every direction. The woods and 
swainps in the vicinity were scour- 
ed by the citizens, and the following 
night the different roads leading 
from town were watched by armed 
persous; but all efforts to take the 
villians have hitherto proved una- 
The amount taken off by 
the robbers is estimated at about 

2,000 dollars: a very large”’sum in 
Bank Notes escaped .their notice. 
Mr. Salter does not think he ever 
saw the men before—three of them 
wore licn-skin great-coats, the other 


had a coattee and bocts on—500 


dollars is the reward offered for 
their apprehension. 

The situation of Mr. Salter on 
this occasion, justly demands the 
sympathy of all—Hehas for some 
time past experienced a very bad 
state of heaith—Weak and enfee- 
bled by disease, the dreadiul shock 
he must have experienced, on be- 
ing attacked by a bedy of despera- 
does in the dead of night, with in- 
strnments of death presen ee his 
breast, could not but greatl valid to 
the force of his malady and increase 
debility in his feeble state. The 
agitation of his mind curing the 
transaction—the very distressing 
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in, and the violent exertions he was 
prompted to make in order to 
awaken his family, added to the 
great wight upon his mind, arising 
from the high responsibility of his 
trust, must have formed an aggre- 
gate of distress, better conceived 
than described. His illness has 
been so much increased that he is 
now confined to his bed. 
[ Z'renton Federalist. 


NEW-YORK, OCT. 28. 

At 90’olock P. M. fire was dis- 
-covered bursting out of a stable in 
Dutch-street, and in a few minutes 
that and another building were 
burnt to the ground. ‘Though the 
cvening was still and the fire-men 
wnd citizens very active, yet, owing 
to a scarcity of water, two other 
adjoining buildings caught fire ; one 
of thenvis almost entirely destroyed, 
the upper story of the other, a fine 
brick building, was consumed. It 
is said that the fire wes communi- 
cated to the hay in the stable from 
a candie which a person had used 
- taking out a horse—The stable 

as owned by Mr. Pearsal, and 
otiited by the horses of the Alba- 
ny stage, nore of which were in it 
when the accident happened.— 
‘The house is owned by Mr. Crom- 
wellof Long-Island ; end the brick 
house by Mr. Minard, at present 
cut of town. These buildings were 
eccupied by small families; and, 
we believe, were all insured. The 
damage is estimated at SQ00 dol- 
lars. 
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which put an almost immediate pe- 
riod to his existence. 


NEW-YORK. NOv. 1, 
Much injury was done by the ex- 
treme high tide, which overflowed 
the wharves and filled the cellars in 
the lower parts of the city—an in- 
stance of the kind has not been 
known, nor damage done to the 
amount sustained yesterday since the 
year 1796, or 1797. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 2. 
A fire broke out in the morning, 
about 2 o'clock, in a frame building 
situate at the extremity of the Nor- 
thern Liberties, in Front-street. 
Three frame buildings were con- 
sumed before it was subdued. 


Exports from the port of Philadel- 
phia from the 1st of July to the 
S0°h of Sefitember; boih tclu- 
sive: 

51,563 barrels Flour, 
4,520 half do. 

505 bafrels Middling, 
$,095 barrels Rye Flour, 
2,333 hhds. Indian Meal, 
7,491 barreis do. 

50 half do. 


NEW-HAVEN. 

For several days past this city 
has been the resort of a very extra- 
ordinary number of quails. ‘These 
natives of the grove seem desirous 
of fixing their abode among us ; and, 
divested in a degree of their usual 
timidity, they visit our garcens and 
our streets, and in some instances 
enter our houses. ‘hey indeed, 


ccT. 3l. 
All restrictions on the intercourse 
between New-York and Philadel- 
phia, either by land or water, were 
removed by order of the Board of 
He:Jth of Philadelphia, so far as 
imposed by them. 


OO eR ee 


abound with such frequency as 
would furnish no inconsiderable 
amusement to the lovers of sport, 
did not our municipal regulations 
render the use of fire arms (within 
the city) rather too exfrenstve. Lhe 
boys, however, find much diversion 
in attacking them with stones and 
other missile weapons, by which 
means many are secured. 

It is, or may be conjectured, 
there is something ominous in this 
social disposition of our feathered 
visitants.....Sonie very good sort of 
people, but of temperaments a lit- 
tle prone to hspechondria, are 
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eTERSBURG, (VIR.) NOV. 1. 

Thursday night, about 8 
e’clock, an altercation took place 
hetween James Flesing and Allen 
$tone, in which the former dis- 
charged a leaded pistol at the lat- 
ter. "Phe ball missed him, and en- 


tered the breast of Nicholas Agin, 
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extremely apprehensive that this 
phenomenon indicates the triumph 
of democracy in the state......or at 
Jeast in the city! Others suppose 
they may be on their way to Penn- 
sylvania, witha view to obtain cer- 
tificates of citizenship, preparatory 
to the next presidential election. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Ir appears by the report of the 
Treasurer made to the General 
Assembly, now in session, that the 
school funds, the stocks in the 
funds of the United States, the 
balances of taxes due, the bonds 
and notes due the state, cash in the 
Treasury, and shares in the banks, 
amount to one million nine hundred 
and four thousand nine hundred and 
one dollars, and forty-one cents ; 
and that the great debt formerly 
due from the state is extingvished. 

It appears also, that the state is 
now able to subscribe to the banks 
thirty thousand dollars, and leave a 
sufficiency in the Treasury to meet 
the current expenses of the govern- 
ment. 


MIDDLEBURY, (VIR.) ocT. 19. 
The following melancholy acci- 
dent happened at Shelburn on 
Thursday last. A Mr. Soper, who 
had been assisting in digging a well 
in that place, which they had sunk 
about 50 feet, and which, on account 
of the rain, they had determined to 
discontinue for that day, by request 
descended into the well for the pur- 
pose of bringing up the tools for 
some other use. When he had 
descended within about 12 feet of 
the bottom, he appeared to struggle 
and breathe with difficulty, and soon 
fell out of the tub in which he was 
descending, to the bottom of the 
well. Alighted candle let down to 
the depth at which Mr, Soper failed, 
was extingvished; and a cat at the 
same depth, seemed to be in great 
agony, and was drawn up toappear- 
ance lifeless, but soon recovered. 
An alarm was immediately spread. 
‘The father of the unfortunate young 
man soon arrived to witness the 
affecting scene. Deaf to all per- 
VOLe IeeoN Qe Ie 
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suasion, he determined to descend 
and bring up the body of his son... 
To prevent his falling from the tub, 
he was secured by a rope. On 
descending to the depth where his 
son first failed, he struggled and 
breathed with difficulty, but thought, 
as he afterwards said, he should be 
able to hold his breath till he should 
get to the bottom, and return with 
the body of his son. When there, 
he found himself unable to reach 
his son without untying himself, 
which he effected, and immediately 
fell apparently lifeless. The people 
at the top, as soon as possible, let 
down burning tar, and alsorags wet 
in spirits into the well, in order to 
cleanse the air; and after continu- 
ing their exertions for about an hour 
and an half, the father of the young 
man so far recovered as to call for 
the tub to be let down, which wa 
done immediately, and he ascende 
bearing the corps of his son to the 
view of his sympathising neigh- 
bours. 


RALEIGH, (N.C.) ocr. 12. 
About 12 0’clock in the day of the 
6th inst. thedwelling house of Hugh 
Mac Kay, Esq. of Robeson, was 
burned, while Mr. Mac Kay was 
in an adjoining field at work......no 
persons being at the house except 
two small children, who had like to 
have fallen victims to the flames. 
It was not discovered in time to 
make any efferts necessary to save 
the building, so that the house, 1000 
dollars, and furniture, were entirely 
destroyed, except about 11 pounds 
weight of silver which he gathered 
out of the ruins. 

On the following day about the 
same hour, as he was in his field he 
observed an unusual smoke, and 
running to the place, discovered 
that a block had been rolled from 
the other fire to the back of the 
kitchen...which would have ed 
the same fate of the house if he 
had not come at that moment.... 
And on Saturday morning the 8th 
instant, while he was at a neigh- 
bour’s house, his out-houses consist- 
ing of two stables and a corn-house, 
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containing his whole crop, with his 
farming utensils, were all reduced 
to ashes. All this mischief which 
has almost ruined him, he has every 
reason to believe was perpetrated 
by a despicable incendiary, a villain 
who has lurked about the neigh- 
bourhood, and who had uttered 
some threats against him. 


CHARLESTON, oct, 14. 
Between the hours of five and 
six this morning, a fire was disco- 
vered in the house of Mr. P. Cohen, 
in Orange-street. The alarm being 
promptly given, it was fortunately 
extinguished with little injury to 
the house. It evidently appeared 
to have been the work of design ; 
and a negro wench has heea com- 
mitted upon suspicion. 


ocT. 19. 


® The Board of Health of Phila- 


delphia announced this day, the 
cessation of the epidemic. 


OCT. 20. 
The Mayor of Baltimore, by 
proclamation, removed the restric- 
tions imposed by that city on its 
intercourse with Philadelphia. 


CANAAN(N.-LEBANON) COLUMBIA 
COUNTY, OCT. 22. 

About the last of September, a 

man by the name of Charles Crane, 


came passenger in thestage to New 


Lebanon, where he left the stage, 
went tothe house of John N. Pebody, 
and staid abouta week; from thence 
he went to the house of Thady 
Abbot, where he staid two or three 
days; and on Monday the 10th inst. 
came to the house of Major Ammi 
Doubleday, inn-keeper, in a very 
low state of health. Medical aid 
was soon after calied, though some- 
what contrary to his desire. He 
coughed much, and appeared to 
breathe with the utmost difficulty 
wiilst asleep. When first awaking, 
he sometimes appeared a little de- 
ranged, but. would soon become 
periectly rational. A day or two 


_ previous to his death, he was ques- 


tioned relative to his place of resj- 


aence, his friends and relations... 
He said he was from Newark in the 
state of New Jersey, and that he 
had a brother and sister living 
there. 

On the night of the eighteenth 
inst. he went to bed at about ten 
o’clock...about twelve Major Dou- 
bleday got up as had been his cus- 
tom, and went into the bed-room 
where said Crane had slept (the 
same being on the lower story) and 
finding the window up, shut.it, and 
then lighted a candle and returned, 
and to his great surprise, found that 
Crane was gone. He thereupon 
immediately went into the chamber 
and awokeatravelier who lay there, 
who went with him in search of said 
Crane. They found him lying dead 
out of doors, by the side of the house, 
about twenty feet from the window 
of his bgd-room. From the posi- 
tion in which he lay when found, it 
appeared that he lay down delibe- 
rately and expired. A coroner’s 
inquest was héld and the jury hay- 


_ ing viewed the body and heard the 


evidence, found that the deceased, 
between the hours of ten andtwelve 
o’clock at night, left his bed, either 
in a deranged state of mind, or ex- 
treme distress for want of breath, 
and sought the open air; that hay- 
ing wandered to the place where he 
was found, his strength wasexhaust- 
ed, anc that he then sunk down and 
died a naturaldeath. ‘The jury on 
examination, found that he had 
left sundry articles of clothing, and 
one, hundred and three dollars, 
cighty-one cents, in-moncy. 

His funeral was attended on 
Thursday last, and a sermon well 
adapted to the solemn occasion, was 
delivered at the meeting hcouse in 
this town. 


OCT. 22. 

Amelancholy accident happened 
a few days since at Kinderhcok, 
when Mr. Beverly Bennet, a pro- 
Mising young man of the age of 28, 
was shot to death in the following 
Imanner. With some other youn: 
men he was setting off on a fowling 
party, some of whom~vere pushiag 
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of a canoe, in which a gun was. 


laid, the lock supposed to be half 
cocked, when the motion of the 
canoe shaking the piece, it went off 
and discharged its contents into 
Mr. Bennet’s head, blowing out his 


eyes and entering the skuil, upon . 


which he fell dead. uponghe spot.... 
On repairing tothe scene of distress 
his mother was so shocked by the 
spectacle, she fell into fits which 
continued upon her five hours, when 
she was revived by medical assist- 
ance, and is yet living, though in 
great distress. 


On the-23d, a barn belonging to 
John Peckham, of New Bedford, 
was entirely consumed by fire, to- 
gether with its contents, consisting 
of 15 tons of hay, and a quantity of 
flax, rye, oats, apples, &c....1t was 
set on fire by a black boy «bout ten 
years old, while mest of the family 
were at meeting. 


BOSTON So062% 
Benjamin Brower, who: lately 
robbed the Manhattan Bank, in 
New York, of a very considerable 
sum of money, was taken up ‘in this 
town on Friday evening last, and 
after an examination, and the dis- 
covery of between 7 and 8000 dol- 
Jars which had.been concealed.about 
his clothes, confessed the fact. He 
took passage, a few weeks since, 
from Newburyport for Passama- 
uoddy, where he arrived; but 
m whence he returned to this 
place in a vessel, commanded by 
Captain Pulsifer, of Newburyport. 
It. is to the vigilance of this gentle- 
man, with the aid of some others, 
that he was detected and commit- 
ted. The reward for taking Brower 
is.500 dollars, and ten per cent. of 
all the money recovered. 


Interments at Baltimore, for the 


Week ending 
Oct. 17..11 dd. 18 Chil. 
24. 10 11 
31. 12 13 - 


Nov. 7. 8 13 


Total. ..0041 58 
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‘The Number of Deaths in the pre- 
sent year, compared with the 
Deaths in the same months of 
1802. ' 

Ad. Ch. Tot. | Ad. Ch. Te’s 
1832. 18053. 
Jan. 142 75 217{ 68 42 110 


Keb. 110 60170} 76 35 M1 


March 100 47 147} 66 41 107 
April 90 58 148} 75 41 116 
May 82 59 141] 69 41 110 
June 96 67 163] 78 64 142 
July 129 132 261] 78 127 205 
Aug. 109 153 262 | 112 182 294 
Sept. 178 106 284 | 208 84 202 
Oct. 211 78 289|182 51 233 


Totalsi247 8352082 1012 7081720 








NEW YORK, OCT. 17. 
The whole number of deaths by 
the epidemic, from its commence- 
ment, to Saturday, ending 26th Oc- 
tober, including those at Bellevue, 
and Marine Hospital, amounts to 
611....0f these there were. 


In the city, 457 
Bellevue, 96 
Marine Hospital, 68 

611 


Lord Carrington, President of 
the Board of Agriculture, in the 
true spirit of practical humanity, 
requested: Messrs. Mellish to make 
trial at the victualling office (in 
England) of the slaughtering knife 
for laying oxen. Those gentlemen 
complied, and with a commendable 
zealand perseverance, totally over- 
came the obstinate prejudices .of 
the persons employed under them, 
in consequenceof which,the method 
of laying oxen with the knife;” in- 
stead of the old, cruel, laborious 
and troublesome method, has met 
the most complete success. ‘Fhe 
animal falls senseless.in an-instant, 
and notonly the head and neck, but 
the carcase in general, is found to 
be in a much superior condition t 
that in which it had used tobe after 


the numerous and uncertain blows, 


bruises and frights too commonly 
attendant on the old method. 

In the same way we are assured 
by theRev. Mr. Marshall, eels and 
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we 
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fish of all kinds may be instantane- 
ously killed, ‘an incision being made 
‘with a sharp pointed penknife, or 
puncture with a bodkin, longitudi- 

* nally into the brain about half an 
inch or an inch above the eyes, 
according to the size of the fish.... 
a method which will be remem- 
bered by those who wish to lessen 
the unnec@ssary sufferings of animal 
nature. 


LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


The following Works have lately 
appeared from American Presses: 


Juvenile Magazine, 4 vols.....John- 
son, Philadelphia. 

Haley’s Life of Cowper....Pellam, 
Boston. 


* Ellicot’s Journal....Dobson. 


Pleaders’ Guide....Duane. 

Chitty on Bills of E&xchange..... 
Byrne. 

Fifth Volume of Vesey, Junior’s 
Reports....Byrne. 

Linn’s and Priestley’s Pamphlets. 

Montifeor’s Commercial Prece- 
dents. 

Hear Both Sides, a Comedy. By 
Reynolds....Conrad, & Co. 

Marriage Promise. A Comedy.... 
Conrad, & Co. 

Maid of Bristol, do. 

Account of Louisiana, &c. do. 

Wilson’s Egypt, do. 

Bartcn’s Botany....For the Author. 

Observations on Trial by Jury.... 
Lancaster. 

John Bull, A Comedy. Butler, 

Itimore. 

Priestley’s Lectures on History... 
New Edition....2 vols....Byrne. 
Nineteenth Volume of the British 

Classics....S. F. Bradford, and 
Conrad, & Co, 
Friend of Women....Conrad, & Co. 
Graydon’s Digest....Wyeth, Har- 
risburg. 
Denon’s Travels, 2 vols.....Camp- 
bell and others. 
Roscoe’s Lorenzi di Medici, 2 vols. 
Bronson & Chauncey. 
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The following Works are fre. 
faring for Publication in this 
City: 


Pinkerton’s Geography....Feron’s 
Letters of Junius.:..sJohnson’s 
an‘! Steeven’s Shakspeare....sse.. 
Aiken’s Complete Edition of the 


English Poets....Burke’s Works, | 


&e. &c. 

The London Prints mention that 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer is nearly 
ready for the Press..... That the 
Reverend Mr. Boyd is engaged in 
the Translation of the 4uraucana 
of Eroella.... That Miss Seward is 
writing the Life of Darwin....That 
Mrs. Radcliffe is writing another 
Romance. 


NOTE FROM THE EDITOR. 


Tue Editor of this work having 
engaged in a very arduous under- 
taking, is conscious that his success 
willin a great measure depend upon 
the literary aid which he shali re- 
ceive from his friends, and the 
Literati of this country...He, there- 
fore, most earnestly solicits from 
the man of science, and from the 
polite scholar, the contributions of 
their genius and Iecisure: while the 
Editor performs all that is in his 
power, he hopes that they will not 
permit another attempt to extend 
abroad useful knowledge, to perish. 

All communications addressed to 
the Editor, should be left at the 
Book-store of Mr. Conrad. 

Authors and Publishers who are 
ata distance, and who wish their 
works to be immediately noticed, 
are requested to forward them to 
the Editor. 

Denville is thanked for his com- 
munication, and is informed, that 
his offers are gratefully accepted. 

The pages of this work are al- 
Ways open to the impressicn of the 
pen of the author of the lines te 
Dr. Jenner. 
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